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Account  of  the  Spanilh  Sheep  and  removed  out  of  the  province  to  which  they 
Wool.  From  Sir  John  Talbot  Dil-  ‘  belong,  and  others,  that  after  fpending 
Ion’s  Travels  through  Spain.  the  fainmer  in  the  northern  mountains, 

clefCend  in  winter  to  the  milder  provinces 

The  w^ools  of  Spain  form  a  conGder-  of  Eftremadiira,  and  AndaluGa,  and  are 
able  branch  of  our  commerce  with  dillriliuted  into  diftridts.  Thefe  are  the 
that  country.  It  has  been  faid,  that  their  Merino  flicep,  of  which  it  ifi  computed 
fine  quality  was  originally  owing  to  a  few  there  are  between  four  and  five  millions  in 
Englilh  (beep  fent  into  Spain,  as  a  prefent  the  kingdom  *.  The  word  Merino  fig- 
by  our  Henry  the  Second,  (jr,  according  nifies  a  governor  of  a  province.  The 
to  others,  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1465 ;  Merino  Mayor  is  always  a  perfon  of  rank, 
but  without  entering  into  fruitlefs  invelli-  and  appointed  by  the  king.  They  have 
gations  of  an  event  fo  remote,  and  of  fo  a  feparate  jm  iididion  over  the  flecks  in 
little  confequence,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  Efirernadnra  which  is  called  The  M.  fia, 
to  fpeak  of  thofe  remarkable  Gieep  known  and  there  the  king  in  perlbn  is  Merino 
in  Spain  by  the  name  of  “  The  Merino  Mayor. 

flocks,”  and  deferibe  the  conflant  method  Each  flock  confifis  generally  often  tbou- 
of  condu(5f  ing  thofe  numerous  tribes  fn  m  fand  Ibeep,  wirh  a  Mayoral  or  head  (liep- 
the  northern  to  the  fouthern  provinces,  to  herd,  who  mud  be  an  adive  man,  well 
which  they  attribute  that  peculiar  fine  verfed  in  tlie  nature  of  palture,  as  well  as 
quality  of  the  wool,  which  has  rendered  the  dircafes  incident  to  his  flock.  This 
it  fo  timous  ail  over  Europe.  perfoii  has  undv-r  him  fifty  inferior  (hep- 

There  are  two  forts  of  (beep  in  Spain,  herds,  and  as  many  dogs,  five  of  each  to 
fome  that  have  coarle  woo!,  and  arc  never  a  tribe.  The  principal  ihepherd  has  a 


Sheep, 
4o>ooo- 
30,oco 
60,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30  cco 
200,000 
Scc,oco 


The  Duke  of  Infantado’'?  flock  about  —  — .  — 

Counters  Campo  dc  Alenle  Negretti  —  — ‘  —  — 

P.iular  and  Efcurial  Convents,  30,000  each  — .  — .  — 

Convent  of  Guadaloupc  —  — .  —  —  —  — 

Marquis  Perales  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Di'ke  of  Brjar  —  ^  —  — 

Several  fl  ecks  of  about  20. cco  each  —  —  —  — 

All  the  other  flocks  in  the  kingdom  together,  on  an  average  about 


hundred  piftoles  (;ibRUt  75  ^  per  time  are  again  fcparated  from  the 

every  year.  Tiic  other  iervants  have  150  cwc8. 

rials  for  the  hrft  dais  (il.  13s.  9d.)  100  The  rams  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
rials  for  the  fecond  clafs  (il.  28.  6d.)  60  wool,  though  not  fo  Hue  as  the  ewes,  for 
rials  for  the  third  clafs  (13*^.  6d.)  and  40  the  fleeces  of  the  rame  will  weigh  twenty- 
rials,  or  nine  Ihillings  for  the  other  at-  five  pound^•,  and  it  requires  five  fleeces  of 
tendanlB.  Each  of  thefc  has  an  allowance  the  ewes  to  give  the  like  w’eight.  The 
of  two  pounds  of  bread  a-day,  with  the  difproportion  in  their  age  is  known  by^ 
fame  quantity  of  an  inferior  fiut  for  the  their  teeth,  thofe  of  the  rams  not  falling 
dogs.  They  are  likewife  pe:  mitred  to  before  the  eighth  year,  while  the  ew-cs, 
keep  goats,  and  a  few  flitep,  of  which  from  their  delicacy  of  frame,  or  other  cau- 
they  have  the  meat,  and  the  lambs,  pro*  fes,  lofc  tlieirs  after  five  years, 
vidtd  the  w  ool  remains  for  the  mailer.  About  the  middle  ofSeptemher  they  are 
They  may  do  vrhat  they  ple-ife  with  tlie  marked,  which  is  done  by  tubbing  ihvlr 
milk,  of  which  they  feldom  make  any  ad-  loins  w  ith  ocre  diluted  in  water  ;  fome  lay 
vantage.  In  the  months  of  April  and  this  earth  incorporates  with  the  grtafe  «>f 
Ddtober,  each  fnepherd  has  tw-eivc  lials  the  wool,  and  forms  a  kinds  ol  x’arn.illi, 
given  him  (about  23.  9d.)  as  a  pcrquifuc  which  protedsthemfrom  the  inclemencies 
previous  to  his  journey.  of  the  weather  ;  others  pretend  that  the 

Though  thefc  flecks  divide  and  feparate  prefl'ure  of  the  ocre  kcep8  the  wool  fliorr, 
thcmfelves  over  fcvcral  provinces  of  Spain,  and  prevents  it  from  becoming  of  an  ort’i- 
it  will  be  unnece’ffary  to  relate  whalpafles  nary  quality  ;  others  again  imagme,  that 
in  each,  their  government  being  fiinilar  the  ocre  adts  in  the  nature  of  an  ablorbtnt, 
and  uniform.  The  places  where  they  are  and  fucks  up  the  excefs  of  tranfpiration, 
to  be  feen  in  the  greateft  numbers  are  in  which  would  render  the  wool  ordinary 
the  Montana  and  Miilina  de  Arag<m  in  and  coarfe. 

the  fummef,  and  in  the  province  of  Eitrc-  Towards  the  end  of  September  thefe 
madura  in  the  winter.  Molina  is  to  the  Merino  flocks  begin  tlieir  march  to  .1 
caflward  of  Eftremadura,  the  Montana  is  warmer  climate  ;  the  whole  of  their  l  oute 
to  the  north,  and  the  moft  elevated  part  of  has  been  regulated  by  laws  and  cultoms, 
.Spain;  Eftremadura  abounds  with  aro-  time  immemoriaL  They  have  a  free  pal- 
Rmatic  plants,  but  the  Montana  is  intirely  fage  through  paftures  and  commons  bc- 
^without  them.  longing  to  vill  ages ;  but  as  they  muft  go 

The  firft  care  of  the  fhepherd  in  coming  over  fuch  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  ibtir 
to  Ihe  fpot  where  they  art  to  fpendthe  fum-  w'ay,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave 
mrr,  iatogive  the  ew'es  38  mucli  lak  Hf- they  them  an  opening  ninety  paces  wide,  thro' 
will  eat;  for  this  purpofe  they  are  provided  which  tl.efe  flocks  arc  obliged  to  pafs  ra- 
with  25  quintals  of  fait  for  every  thou-  pidly,  going  fomciirnesfix  or  feven  leagues 
fand  head,  which  is  confumed  in  lefs  than  a-day,  in  order  to  reach  open  fpots  iefs 
five  months ;  but  they  eat  none  on  their  inconvenient,  where  they  may  fine  goed 
journey,  or  in  winter.  The  method  cfgiv-  pafture,  and  enjoy  fomc  repcfc.  In  fuch 
ing  it  to  them  is  as  follows;  the  fhepherd  open  places  they  feddom  exceed  twologues 
places  fifiv  or  fixty  flat  ftones  about  five  a-day, following  the  lliepherd,  and  grazing 
ileps  diitance  from  each  other  ;  he  ftrewi  as  they  move  on.  Their  whole  journey, 
fait  upon  each  ftone,  then  leads  his  flock  from  the  Montano  to  the  inteiior  pav»s 
flowly  through  the  ftones,  and  every  fheep  of  Eftremadura,  may  be  about  one  hundred 
cats  at  pleafure.  This  is  frequently  rc-  and  fifty  leagues,  which  they  perlorm  in 
peated,  obftrving  not  to  let  them  feed  on  about  lorry  days. 

thofe  days  in  any  fpot  where  there  is  lime-  The  firft  care  of  the  fliepherd  is  to  lead 
ftone.  When  they  have  eaten  the  fait,  them  to  the  fame  pafture  where  they 
they  are  led  to  iume  argillaceous  fpots,  have  been  the  winter  before,  and  where 
where,  from  the  craving  they  have  acqui-  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  eaned  ;  this 
red,  they  devour  every  thing  they  meet  is  no  difficult  tafk,  for  if  they  were  not  led 
with,  and  return  again  to  the  lalt  with  re-  there,  they  will  difeover  the  ground,  by 
doubled  ardour.  the  great  fenfibility  of  their  oUadtory  or- 

At  the  end  of  July  each  fliepherd  dif-  gans,  to  be  different  from  that  which  is 
tributes  the  rams  amongft  the  ewes,  five  contiguous*  or  w’cre  the  fliepherds  fo  in- 
©r  fix  rams  being  fiifficient  for  an  hundred  dined,  they  would  find  it  no  eafy  matter 
ewes.  Thefe  are  taken  out  of  floi  ks  to  make  them  go  further.  The  next  bu- 
where  they  are  kept  apart,  and  after  a  pro-  finefs  is  to  order  the  t'oluSy  v/hich  are  made 
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by  fixing  fattened  by  rope*?  one  to 

the  Ollier,  to  prevent  their  elcape,  and  be¬ 
ing  devoured  i>y  tlie  wolves  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  di)gs  are  (tationed  without. 
The  ttiepherds  build  iheniftlven  huts  with 
It  jkeii  and  boughs,  for  the  railing  of  which 
39  well  asf)r  fuel,  they  are  allowed  10  lo}> 
off  a  branch  from  every  tree.  'I'lda  law  is 
the  caufe  of  fo  many  trees  being  1  olten  and 
hollow,  in  the  places  freipiented  by  thefe 
llocks. 

A  little  before  the  ewes  arrive  at  their 
winter  ejuarters,  il  is  the  lime  of  their 
eaning,  at  which  perioil  tiic  ihepherda 
mutt  be  particularly  careful.  Tiiebsiren 
ones  are  feparated  from  the  others,  and 
placed  in  a  lefs  advantageous  fpot,  referv- 
ing  the  beft  patture  forihoCc  that  are  fruit- 
tiil,  removing  them  in  proportion  to  their 
forwardnefs:  the  latt  lambs  are  put  into 
the  richell  pattiirc,  that  thry  may  improve 
the  fooner,  and  a-jciuire  fuiricieut  ttrengtli 
to  perform  the  journey,  along  with  the 
early  ones. 

In  March  the  Ihepherds  have  four  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  to  perfiirm  with  the 
lambs  that  were  eaned  in  the  wlntr  r;  the 
firlt  is  to  cut  ott  their  tai's,  five  fiogers  be¬ 
lov/the  rump  for  cleanliiiels  ;  llie  fecond 
is  to  mark  them  on  the  no(e  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  next  they  faw  otT  the  tips  of  tlieir 
horns,  that  they  may  rn^t  hurt  one  .anodier 
in, their  frolics  ;  finally  they  cattrate  fuch 
Iambi  as  are  doomed  for  bell-wethers,  to 
walk  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  ;  which  is 
not  done  by  incifion,  but  merely  by 
fqueezing  the  Icrctum,  till  the  fpermatic 
veifels  are  tvvitt  -d  and  decav. 

Jn  April  the  time  comes  for  their  return 
to  the  Montana,  which  the  (lock  expren'es 
with  great  eagernefsy  by  various  move¬ 
ments  and  reltielTners,  for  which  rcafim 
the  (hepherdb  mutt  be  very  w’atchfnl,  kit 
they  Diake  their  efcape  ;  whole  flocks  hav¬ 
ing  foinetimes  firayed  two  or  three  leagues 
wldle  the  Ihepherd  was  rdleep  ;  and  on 
thefe  occafuMis  tliey  generally  lake  the 
ttraighlell  road  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  ca  me. 

t)u  the  firlt  of  May  they  liegin  to  fliear, 
indcfs  the  weather  is  unfavnurable  ;  for 
the  fleeces  being  piled  one  above  the  other, 
would  ferment  in  cafe  of  dampnela,  and 
rot;  to  avoid  which,  the  fheepare  kept  in 
env  red  placet!  10  fliear  (lictn  more  con¬ 
veniently  ;  far  thin  pnrpofe  they  have 
biiildif’gs  that  v^ill  Imld  tvA  tidy  thonUnd 
at  a  lime,  whicli  is  the  more  nee*  llary,  as 
the  ewes  are  lo  delicate,  tiist,  if  immedi¬ 
ately  after  ilieaiing  they  were  txpoled  to 


the  chilling  air  of  the  night,  they  would 
certaiidy  peillh. 

One  hundred  and  fiftv  men  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  (bear  each  thoufiml  (beep.  Each 
perfon  is  reckoned  to  llicar  riglit  flu  ep 
a-day,  but  it  rams,  only  five,  not  nieiely 
on  account  of  their  bulk,  and  greater 
quantity  of  wool,  but  from  their  fickleHcfs 
of  temper,  an*]  difficulty  to  keep  them 
quiet;  th.c  ram  being  lb  exafprrated,  that 
he  is  ready  to  ttrangle  hirnlelf,  when  he 
hnilf.  he  is  tied.  I'o  avoid  thi  s  they  endea¬ 
vour,  l»y  fair  means  and  careifee,  to  keep 
him  in  temper;  and  with  mucii  foothing, 
and  having  ewes  near  him,  tliey  at  lalt 
engage  him  to  ftand  quiet,  and  vulun- 
lai  ily  fufl'cr  them  to  proceed. 

On  the  Ihearing  day  the  ewes  are  flint 
up  in  a  large  c  un  t,  and  from  thence  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  fnriatoiy,  which  is  a  narrow 
place,  where  they  are  kept  asch>le  as  pof- 
lihle,  that  they  may  pcrfpuc  freely,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feften  the  wool,  and  make  it  yield 
with  more  eafe  to  the  fliears.  'idiis  is 
particularly  ufeful  with  rtTpeet  to  the 
rams,  whole  woi>l  is  more  ftubborn.  The 
fleece  is  divided  into  three  foris;  tl.-e 
back  and  belly  give  the  fuperline  tlie  iKck 
and  fides  give  the  fine,  an  1  the  b’eafts, 
(boulders,  and  thighs  give  tf.c  coai  fe  wrxd. 

The  111  c'cpare  then  broughl  into anot.hf  r 
place  and  maiked;  thide  vvl:hf>ul  teeth  b-  - 
ing  dettined  for  the  fl  lughtcr  hciilV :  the 
healthy  are  led  to  graze,  if  the  weithe.^ 
permits;  if  not,  they  are  kept  with.n  doors 
till  they  arc  gradually  acciilfouicd  10  the 
air.  When  they  are  permiitev-'  t<>  gr:r/e 
without  being  hurried,  they  ieleed  arid  pre¬ 
fer  the  ftneit  grafs,  never  touch’ ng  tne 
aromatic  plants,  lliough  they  liiul  them  in 
plenty,  iiiu!  if  the  wild  thyme  is  t  ntangled 
with  the  grain  they  feparate  it  witli  great 
dexterity,  avoiding  it  on  every  occalion, 
moving  eagerly  to  fuch  f'pois  as  they  can 
find  without  it. 

When  the  (licpherd  thinks  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  rain,  he  makes  proper  fignal ; 
t*»  the  do‘'S  to  colUiH  the  (]>»*.  k,  and  It  ad 
them  to  (lu'iter  ;  on  Iheie  eccafi  miS  the 
(beep  iiol  having  time  to  chnie  tii'-ir  p  :!- 
ture,  pick  up  every  tierb  indi<cnniina»eiy. 
Were  tney  to  give  a  prcfereiK-* to  uom'itic 
plants,  it  vvoul*!  be  a  great  mi  >iortni.e  to 
the  owners  of  bee  hivc=^,  as  they  iv  idd 
dettroy  the  food  of  the  hvCS,  and  occ.tfion 
a  difappointment  in  the  honey  ai.d  wmx. 
They  are  never  iNjiTere*!  to  move  out  lI 
their  folds  till  the  beams  of  the  fun  have 
exhaled  the  night-dews,  nor  do  they  let 
them  drink  out  of  brooks,  or  Handing 
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waters,  where  hail  has  fallen,  experience  Thus,  the  Kinf^,  though  he  prefcrves 
having  t^iUght  them,  that  on  fuch  occafions  the  ftile  of  his  dignity,  never  addrcfits 
they  are  in  danger  of  lofing  them  all.  the  two  Houfca  but  in  terms  of  regaicl 
The  wool  of  AiKlHlufia  is  coarfc,  becaiife  and  affection;  and  if  at  any  time  l.c 
their  flieep  never  change  climate  like  the  ebufes  to  refufe  their  bills,  he  only  fays 
Merino  flocks,  whole  wool  would  likewife  that  he  will  confider  of  them;  which  is 
degenerate,  if  they  were  kept  at  honic  ;  certainly  a  geiuier  exprt/riun  than  the 
and  that  of  Aruialulia  would  improve,  w«>rd  Feto. 

were  thev  accuftomed  to  emigrate.  The  two  Iloufes,  on  their  pait,  though 

Between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufsnd  bags  of  very  jeaKiiis,  each  within  their  own  wal-g, 
waihed  woitl  arc  annually  exported  out  of  of  the  freedom  of  Ipeech,  are,  on  the 
Spain.  A  bag  generally  weighs  tight  ar-  other  iiand,  extremely  careful  that  that 
jobes,  or  194  pound*  Englifli.  About  liberty  fhal!  never  break  (.ut  into  unguar- 
twenty  thoufand  bags  of  this  wool  are  ferit  ded  exprefTions  with  regard  to  the  perfoa 
annually  to  London  and  Briftol  w'orth  of  the  King.  It  is  a  conftant  rule  amoiig 
from  30I.  to  .^51.  each;  fo  that  we  have  them,  never  to  mention  him  when  they 
one  third  of  the  pro  luce,  and  of  the  belt  mean  to  blame  the  admlniftration  ;  and 
fort.  The  wool  of  Paular,  which  is  the  thofe  things  which  they  may  chufe  to 
largeft,  though  not  the  beft,  is  referved  cenfure,  even  in  the  Ipecthes  made  by 
for  the  King  of  Spain’s  manufadtures.  the  King  in  perfon,  arc  never  conlidcrcd 
The  common  and  thooling  dreflcs  of  the  but  as  the  faults  of  his  minifters,  or  in 
royal  fanjily  of  Spain  and  their  attendants  general  of  thofe  who  have  advifed  them, 
ar^  made  '-f  *he  cloth  of  Scg«i»via,  from  The  two  Houles  are  alfu  equally  atten- 
whence  our  Englifh  nobility,  in  Henry  live  to  prevent  every  ftep  that  may  be  in- 
the  Vllth’s  lime,  were  fupplied  with  fine  confirtent  with  that  refpedt  which  they 
cloth.  .  '  naturally  owe  to  one  another.  The  ex- 

I'he  Crown  of  Spain  receives  annually,  amples  of  their  differences  with  each 
by  all  duties  together  on  exported  wool,  other  are  very  rare,  and,  for  the  molt 
near  fixty  mi!li*ms  of  reals  vellon  per  part  milunderiUndings.  Nay,  in  older 
annum,  amounting  to  675,000!,  Englifh  to  prevent  all  fubjedfs  of  altercation,  the 
money.  cullom  is,  that  when  one  of  the  two 

k  Iloufes  refufes  to  confent  to  a  bill  prefen- 

r  CoNSiDF.RATioNS  on  tke  Nature  of  ted  by  the  other,  no  formal  declaration 
PoliticalDi VISIONS />;  England,  is  made  of  fuch  relufal ;  and  the  houfe 
By  M.  de  Lulme.  whofe  bill  is  rejedled  learns  its  fate  only 

from  their  hearing  no  more  of  it,  or  by 

The  total  freedom  from  violence,  with  what  the  members  may  be  told  as  private 
which  the  political  contentions  in  perlon.*’-. 

England  are  conduced,  affords  a  ftrong  In  each  Houfe  the  members  take  care, 
proof  of  the  foundnefs  of  the  principles  even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  never  to  go 
€>n  which  the  Euglilh  governmenr  is  beyond  certain  bounds  in  their  manner 
iounded  ;  and  confute  fhe  opinion  of  fo-  of  fpeaking  of  each  other  ;  and  if  they 
reign  writers,  who,  mifled  by  the  appa-  offend  in  that  refpe^it,  they  inenre  the 
rent  heat  witli  which  thefe  debates  are  cenfure  of  the  lloui'e.  Ar>  rcafim  has 
fomrtimes  carried  on,  and  the  runnours  taught  mankind  to  refrain,  in  then  warj. 
To  which  they  give  occasion,  look  np^n  from  all  injuries  that  l»avc  no  tendency 
Enijland  a  perpetual  Iccne  of  Civil  broils  to  promote  the  object  of  their  conten* 
an d  dilTentiom*.  tions,  lb  a  limilar  kind  of  law  ha,  been 

In  fait,  if  we  confider,  in  tlie  firlf  place,  iiitrodnccxl  among  the  mernhera  of  ir- 
the  c  )ntlant  tenor  of  the  conduv!t  of  the  liament,  and  iidluences  their  d' bates ; 
p?rliameiit,  we  fliall  lee,  that  whatever  they  h<wc  difeovered  that  they  may  very 
different  plans  the  fcveral  orders  that  W'ell  he  of  oppofite  parties,  and  yt  t 
compole  it  may  at  times  purfue,  and  pn  i'ceiPe  one  another.  Coming  frelii  ire-ru 
whatever  ule  they  may,  in  conltqueuee,  dtbatei  carried  on  even  with  conliderabl  " 
make  of  their  privileges,  they  never  go,  w’armth,  thry  meet  wit'nout  rcludtanre 
with  regard  to  each  other,  beyond  the  in  the  ordinary  intercom  le  of  life;  ai.d, 
terms,  TiOt  ordy  of  dw-ceiicy,  but  even  of  fulpending  all  holtilities,  h<  Id  every  place 
that  general  good  underit.inuing  which  out  of  parliamdit  to  be  neutral  ground, 
ought  to  prevail  among  them.  With  regard  to  the  gcaer  ility  of  the 
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people,  as  they  never  arc  calletl  upon  to 
come  to  a  tinal  decifion  with  riftprd  to 
any  public  meafiires,  or  cxprelsly  to  con¬ 
cur  in  fiipporiing  them,  they  picl'erve 
taemfelves  hill  mure  free  froni  party 
fpirit  thantheir  reprefentatlvcs  thenil'clvcs 
fomctiines  are.  Coniidtting  the  alFairti 
of  government  as  only  matter  of  fpecula- 
tion,  they  never  have  oec.ilion  to  engage 
in  any  vehement  contefts  an»ong  th.ein- 
fclves  on  that  account.  Much  ids  do 
they  allow  themfclvea  to  take  an  active 
and  violent  part  in  the  difterence  of  par¬ 
ticular  fadtions,  or  the  quarrels  uf  private 
individuals.  And  thofe  family  tends, 
thofe  parly  animofities,  thofe  victories 
and  confequeiu  outrages  of  alternately 
fuccefslul  factions,  in  lliort,  all  thofe  in- 
convenicncies,  whicli,  in,  lo  many  other 
Itates  have  conftauiiy  been  the  attendants 
of  liberty,  and  which  au'luTS  tell  us 
we  muTc  fubinit  to  as  tiie  price  cf  it,  arc 
things  totally  unknown  in  Englat.*!. 

Ikit  are  not  the  Ergliiti  perpetually 
making  con»plaints  againic  the  ad’.nirii- 
ftralioii,  and  do  they  not  i'pcjk  and  unite 
as  if  they  were  continuj»hy  expofed  to 
grievances  of  every  kind  ? 

Undoubtedly,  in  a  fociety  of  beings 
fubjeCt  to  error,  dillatisfaCtions,  from 
one  quarter  'or  another,  will  ntCtHarily 
arife  ;  and,  in  a  free  fociety,  they  will  be 
openly  manifefted  by  complaints.  Be* 
fides,  a?  every  man  in  England  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  give. his  opinion  upon  all  lubjeCls, 
and  as  to  watch  over  the  adminiltralion, 
and  to  complain  of  grievances,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  duty  of  the  renrermtahves  of  the 
people,  complaints  muit  necetTarily  be 
iieard  in  fuch  a  govrrnment,  and  even 
mure  frequently,  and  upon  more  uibjeCtt, 
than  in  any  other. 

But  thi.fe  compbint^,  it  Ihould  be  re- 
membereil,  are  not,  in  England,  th'*  cries 
ot  oppreflion,  forced  at  l.dt  to  break  its 
lilence.  Tliey  d(^  not  fiippofe  h'nr!s 
dci.p!y  wounded.  Nay,  I  will  go  faTLiior, 
rliey  dv>  not  even  fupiu'de  very  detei'ini- 


nate  rentirnents;  ami  th'.  y  ."^re  otr^n  no¬ 
thing  mi're  than  tke  bid  vent  wiu^a  men 
give  to  their  new  and  Uid'etdid  Cv'neep- 
tions  Th?  ngirat  ion  ofmenk  minds  is  not 
therefore  in  Eopjaud  v/Int  li  \v.*nid  be  in 
other  date:'’  ;  it  is  not  the  fympto  u  of  a 
profound  and  general  (hfe  ’iiieut,  I'nl  the 
foret  tinner  of  violent  l  uv.?- 

feen.  rcg‘i!iU*d,  even  hoped  for  V>y  the 
tMn'ditiitit'n,  it  .aninjates  all  parts  <  t  the 
auvi  i  i  to  be  conlideml  only  a'  t'le 


bcuebcial  \icili:t 
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power  which  governs,  being  dependent 
Oil  the  nation,  but  polETiing  at  tiie  lame 
time  the  gencr.d  alK-eti-Mi  t.ke  pc'^ple, 
is  olten  tliwartial,  but  never  enti an ,:ci ed. 
Like  a  vigorous  tiee,  wlueh  llre^ehe-  its 
branches  i'^r  and  wide,  tiie  flghteit 
breath  puts  it  in  motion;  but  u  acopiiies 
and  exeris  at  every  inita  it  a  luw  o  erec 
ot  force,  anil  relifts  tiie  wind.^,  bv):h  by 
the  tbengiii  and  ela'ticily  of  its  dorcs, 
an  1  the  depili  ot  jt..  ro'.t-i.  lu  a  word, 
whatever  rcvuiiitions  may  at  time;,  iiap- 
pen  among  th.e  [tcri«>ns  ».<ho  conduct  llie 
public  aiTairs  in  Enehmd,  il  ey  never  oc- 
cafion  the  lhor*e!l  cifl.dion  (»i  tiie  pewer 
ot  the  law*,  n^r  the  I'mallelt  diminution 
of  the  fecurity  of  i"d»'.i.jn  d^.  A  man 
w*V)  lliould  hivc  i.’curred  i!ie  enndty  of 
the  mod  p  iWcruil  men  in  ti.e  (late,  tno’ 
he  had  dravvii  upon  himfelf  ttie  nnitcil 
detedation  of  ,11  pu  iiei^,  lie  rniglit,  umier 
the  protcdiciU  of  tlie  !a«v\^,  ai.d  !>,  k.*i-p- 
ing  withiu  life  Inum  !s  pic5cnbei!  by 
them,  continue  to  let  both  his  tncmicj 
and  the  witoK:  nadon  at  do  h  iiiee. 

T.he  limits  preienbv  J  to  tiu^  eilky  dii 
not  alio.v  US  to  euicr  into  any  farther 
partiruI.i'S  on  tlie  i.d  ieCt  we  are  trc  iting 
heri*  ;  but  if  we  wen:  to  uia'te  an  iruiniry 
into  the  intlnence  which  the  Engilili  gi'*- 
vernment  tins  on  the  min'  ersand  cuf- 
tonsri  (*f  the  neuple  uf  Eu  lim!,  jurinp-; 
we  Ihnuid  tiiul,  that,  irutv.ul  of  infoinne 
them  wiih  ai.y  dilbojidon  to  difoider  or 
annrcl'.y,  it  produce.,  on  ihe.n  a  (juitc 
COii!  I  ary  c  diet.  Astln’yfie  I’le  liig  icd 
ptowers  ill  llie  d.itc  ccnll an'Jv  fnbiuir  to 
the  laws,  and  tic:*;  rtceive  i hemh  ive.i 
fiieh  .i  civt  iin  protection  i’l-.in  tl.ele  1  iwa 
\vhenev*r  they  a;;pe.i!  to  ilu  ra,  it  i.-  iir- 
poliihh:  'out  liny  mull  inbnli'niy  contracl 
a  d',rp-roo!ed  att  ich.ncnt  and  ref.nT  fi.r 
them,  whiL-h  c.ii!  at  no  time  ce.ile  to 
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that  facred  fire,  which  is  fo  difficult  to  be 
kindled,  and  which,  it  it  were  once  ex- 
tinguilhed,  would  pierhapd  never  be  light¬ 
ed  again.  When  the  world  fliall  have 
aeain  been  laid  watte  by  conquercra,  it 
vrill  ftill  continue  to  Ihcw  mankind,  not 
only  the  principle  that  ought  to  unite 
them,  but  what  is  of  no  lefs  importance, 
the  form  under  which  they  ought  to  be 
united.  And  the  philofopher,  when  he 
refle(Jts  on  what  is  conftantly  the  fate  of 
civil  fi)citties  amongft  men,  and  obfervts, 
with  concern,  the  numeious  and  pow'cr- 
ful  caufes  which  feem,  as  it  were,  una¬ 
voidably  to  c(jndu^t  them  ail  to  a  ftate  of 
incurable  political  llavery,  takes  comfort 
in  feeing  that  Liberty  ha©  at  latf  difclofed 
her  fecret  to  mankind,  and  fecurtd  an 
afylum  to  hcrfelf. 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Lady. 
[P.  200  ] 

firft  thing  my  mother  did,  after 

X  file  had  received  Myrtiila’s  letter, 
was  to  go  to  Mr  Melvill,  who,  as  the 
reader  may  renumber,  was  my  father’s 
friend.  To  him  fiie  opened  the  whole 
affafr,  fliewing  him  the  letter  Hie  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  conjured  him  to  let  her  know 
how  flic  could  immediately  fpeak  with 
my  father.  Mr  Melvill,  who  w  as  a  gene¬ 
rous  good-natured  man,  was  at  no  great 
lofs  to  gather,  from  the  courie  of  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  relation, how  thingf;  went  with  poor 
Myrtilla,  atid  as  he  knew  the  charattter 
of  the  amorous  prieft,  he  judged  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  fo  he  im¬ 
mediately  introduced  my  mother  to  a 
private  room,  where  my  father  was: 
Sir,  fays  ftie,  w'hcn  ibe  entered  the  room, 
without  giving  my  father  the  Icatt  time 
to  exprefs  any  part  of  his  furprizc,  if  you 
have  the  leaft  fpark  of  gratitude  or  nature 
within  your  breaft,  you  will  lofe  no  time 
by  alking  any  quettions,  but  inftantly 
comply  with  the  meafires  wliich  I  lhall 
lay  down,  for  faving  the  honour  of  a  fitter, 
to  whom  you  ow’e  your  own  life.  Upon 
this,  file  put  Myrtilla’s  letter  into  his 
hand,  and  Mr  Mclvill  explained  to  him 
the  whole  affair. 

My  father,  notwithftanding  of  fome  od¬ 
dities  in  his  character,  had  a  great  fliare 
of  natural  courage,  and  was  pottened  of 
a  mind  equally  fufceptible  of  the  force  of 
nature,  and  the  ties  of  gratitude  :  He 
blullied,  he  fighed,  and  funk  down,  with 
an  emotion,  which  w'as  the  effcift  of 
Ihame,  furprizc,  icnueintfs,  and  concern. 


Wiiat  can  be  done  ?  faid  he  ;  if  my  life 
can,  in  the  leatt,  contribute  to  the  tifety 
of  her  honour,  1  will  again  fnrrcnder  niy- 
Iclf  to  the  prifon,  from  whence  her  gene¬ 
rous  c.iurige  delivered  me.  No,  fful  mv 
mother,  ti.oit  vvouh!  hero  ruin  yourlHt 
without  fervina  her.  Hut  if  ynm  c-ui 
deign  to  dilfemble  fo  far  .as  to  we  tr  a  ha¬ 
bit  tiueign  to  your  profeflion,  and  to  life 
a  language  which  is  foreign  to  ycnir  heart  ♦ 

I  believe,  venth  a  little  ot  liiia  gcnticinin’s 
affillance,  I  can  put  you  upon  a  method, 
by  w’hich  you  may  acquit  yourrelfof  fome 
part  of  the  fiebt  yt)u  owe  to  the  belt  of 
litters.  The  method  I  prnpofe  is,  that 
you  ihnuld  eopiip  yourfelf  iu  the  habit  of 
a  Jefnit,  and  by  a  letter  of  rccrunmnida- 
tion,  v\liich  we  may  get  from  fome  Lrg- 
liih  Nobleman  in  King  James’s  firvice, 
introduce  yonrfeli  to  the  father,  as  an 
Englilh  cltrgvman  who  was  obliged  to 
1  ea  ve  En  g  I  a  n  d  u  p  o  r.  t  h  e !  a  t  e  re  V  ol  nt  i  { )  I  i ,  a  lul 
that  you  are  very  defirons  to  be  ern}>ioyvd 
by  his  reverence.  As  you  .ire  an  Englilii- 
m  ui,  he  perhaps  may  employ  yon  to  lallc 
with  Myrfilla,  .'uid  who  knows  then  what 
opportunities  tl.is  may  prefrut,  for  the‘ 
working  out  her  deliverance  Tiie  ptop<»- 
lal  was  agreed  to  by  my  fuller,  not  lo 
much  oiii  of  any  hopes  he  liarl  of  fnecetd- 
ing.  as  a  defire  he  entertained  of  leaviinr 
nothing  on  his  part  undone,  which  carried 
the  leaft  appearance  of  delivering  Myrt.l- 
la.  Acccrdingly.  Mr  MtJvill  borrowed  a 
habit  from  a  jefnit  of  his  accpiaintancc, 
whicij,  with  the  help  (if  a  long  white 
bean!  fatlened  to  his  face,  dlfgurfcd  my 
father,  fo  as  it  was  impoflihlc  to  know 
him. 

lie  tlien  was  introrlnred  to  the  I.ord 

- as  a  father  newly  come  from  Eng- 

lani!  ;  and  tliis  nobleman,  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  at  tlie  French  cour»^,  re¬ 
commended  him  in  very  llrong  terms  lo 
le  Ciiaife,  Upon  which  my  father 
waited  a  convenient  (.ppoi tniiii v,  and 
alxiut  fix  that  evening  accotted  the  amo¬ 
rous  piieft  telling  him,  when  h:  had 
prcfeiited  the  letter,  that  his  zeal  wta 
Inch,  tiiat  Ik*  never  inclined  to  be  ihnt 
UD  within  the  walls  of  a  Imnl'c,  but  toex- 
pofe  his  life,  as  he  had  ('fteu  dune,  by 
converting  heretics  to  the  faitii.  P.  1^ 
Ciiaifr,  finding  he  was  an  Englilbman, 
thought  that  he  niigftt  be  a  proper  inihu- 
nient  for  fecuring  the  box  of  jew’cls,  which 
my  mother  had  mentioned,  and  whicli  he 
(iefigned  as  a  prefeut  to  the  lady  abliefa 
for  her  good  feiKices.  But,  ns  he  wj-, 
unde:  a  ueceffity  of  a.ffing  in  thivi  a^’air 
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with  the  iitmoft  caution,  he  pave  my  father 
r.o  other  anfwcr,  boi  thai  lie  might  meet 
him  next  evening  aboiiu  ight  o’clock  at  the 

convent  of - ,  whcie  he  would  be, 

in  order  to  take  the  confeffion  of  a  dying 

lillO. 

This  was  the  very  convent  where  Myr- 
tilU  ^to  whom  vve  lliall  now  return)  was 
expecting  very  moment  to  b."  again 
plagued  with  the  nauleous  company  of 
the  pried.  She  had,  agreeably  to  Lucia’s 
advice,  treated  him  with  gieat  gentle- 
y^cf?,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made  him 
hope  that  nothing  was  fo  ncctlTiry  to  her 
converfion  to  all  his  purpofes  as  a  Htllc 
forbearance  and  time. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  convent, 
he  look  the  lady  abbefs  apart,  and  after 
dcfcribinp  the  Englifli  father,  he  acquain¬ 
ted  her  with  his  delign  of  recovering  Myr- 
lilla’s  jewels.  The  abbefs  jumped  at  the 
propofal,  fo  they  refolved  to  introduce 
the  prielt  that  very  night  into  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  to  caufe  Myrtilla  to  write  ano¬ 
ther  letter  to  the  perfon  who  had  the 
jewels,  wliich  they  imagined,  in  confe- 
quence  of  her  former  letter,  would  be  in 
Tcadinefs  to  be  delivered  to  the  mefien- 
ger.  Accordingly  P.  Ic  Chaife  pundually 
kept  his  appointment  with  the  Englifli 
father,  and  actually  introduced  him  that 
night  into  the  convent.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  there,  he  was  carried  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  abbefs,  who  acquainted  him, 
that  they  had  got  an  Englifli  lady  in  the 
convent,  who  had  fome  tlu'ughts  of  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  raking 
the  habit  ;  but  as  it  was  againft  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  friends,  who  were  heretics, 
it  was  neceffary  to  keep  it  fccret  for  fomc 
time.  She  then,  in  a  very  artful  manner, 
told  him,  that  the  young  lady  had  no  for¬ 
tune,  except  fome  jewels,  which  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  management  to  re¬ 
cover  from  her  friends  ;  and  as  it  was  for 
the  fervice  of  the  church,  flie  did  not 
doubt  but  that  he  would  do  all  that  was 
recommended  to  him  for  that  cfleiff,  and 
aiff  witli  the  utmoft  caution  and  feciecy. 

My  father,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
difeourfe,  conceived  fome  hopes  that  the 
nun  mentioned  by  the  abbefs  miglit  be  his 
lifler,  tho’  he  was  quite  in  thedaik  about 
the  flory  of  the  jewels,  he  knowing  very 
well  that  flie  had  none.  However,  he  dil- 
fembleil  a  zeal  for  the  church,  and  pro- 
inifcd  every  thing  in  fo  ftrong  terms, that 
neither  the  abbefs  nor  the  father  had  the 
leall  diltrull  of  him,  but  tlicught  him  to 
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be  a  very  fit  man  to  become  in  time  one 
of  their  private  counfcllors. 

After  this  difeourfe,  the  lady  abbefs 
went  out,  and  in  a  few’  minuteF  returned 
with  Myrtilla  :  my  father  had  fome  difli- 
culty  to  fupprefs  his  motions  at  feeing  his 
filter  in  fucli  a  fitiiation,  however,  he  now 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  let  her 
know  him.  Finding  this  impoflible  at  that 
lime,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  a  more  fa- 
vourable  opportunity,  which  fortune  foon 
prefented.  The  abbefs  and  the  father 
prefented  him  to  Myrtilla,  as  being  her 
countryman,  and  feemed  to  make  a  merit 
of  introducing  him.  They  at  the  fame 
time  told  her,  that  as  he  was  an  Englifn- 
man,  he  was  the  properelt  perfon  in  the 
world  to  Intruft  with  her  jewels,  which  it 
was  by  all  m.eans  pi*oper  fl.e  fliould  have 
in  her  own  pofleflion ;  and  that  fhefiioiiid 
give  the  father  proper  directions  how  to 
aCt.  Tiiis  ftartied  Myrt  lia;  w’hich  my 
father  cafily  perceiving,  he  interpofed, 
and  pretending  to  recollect  himielf,  in 
fome  fiirprize,  afked  her  if  ihe  was  not 
daughter  to  fuch  a  perfon,  naming  her 
father  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  exprefled 
the  greateft  fatisfadtion  in  what  the  ab¬ 
befs  had  told  him  about  her  intention  to 
take  the  habit,  congratulating  her  upon 
being  reconciled  to  the  holy  church. 
Myrtilla  was  (truck  with  the  fimilarity  be¬ 
twixt  the  father’s  voice  and  that  of  her 
brother,  but  was  far  from  fiifpetding  tlie 
truth;  till  at  the  lady  abbefs’s  requeft  Ihe 
fat  dowm,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mo¬ 
ther,  wherein  Ihe  earneflly  recommended 
to  her  what  (he  had  mentioned  in  her  bfr, 
defiring  her  to  deliver  the  jewels  to  the 
bearer,  who  was  their  countryman,  ard 
underflood  Englifh.  This  letter  was,  at  the 
reqoefl  of  P.  le  Chaife  and  the  abbefs,  to 
be  tranflated  by  the  Englifli  father,  and 
by  him  delivered.  Upon  which,  taking 
pen  and  ink  in  his  hand,  he  actually  tranl- 
lated  it,  and  fliewed  it  to  Myrtilla,  who 
immediately  knew'  her  brother’s  writing. 
This,  joined  with  the  refemblance  of  his 
voice,  convinced  her  that  the  priell  was  no 
other  than  her  brother,  though  the  reader 
may  judge  how  much  (he  was  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive  how  he  became  fo  much  al¬ 
tered  in  fo  (hort  a  time.  After  the  letter 
wai  f-iirly  tranferibed,  the  crafty  abbei?, 
that  flie  might  be  perfectly  lure  of  her 
man,  carried  the  tranflation  to  Lucia, 
who  read  it  in  French  almoft  in  the  fame 
words  with  the  copy  from  which  it  was 
Uanfiated,  and  which  the  abbefs  kept  is 
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her  own  hand.  This  left  the  abliefs  and 
P.  le  Chaifc  not  the  Ic  ift  room  to  fufpcet 
any  trick  ;  and  the  Englilh  father  was 
difpatched  with  orders  tt)  return  next  day 
with  his  anfwer.  Upon  my  father’s  leav¬ 
ing  the  convent,  he  went  ftraiglit  to  the 
houi'e  of  Mr  Melvill,  who  iuitncdiately 
feut  tor  niy  mother,  and  they  contrived 
an  anfwer. 

It  is  now  lime  to  return  to  Myrtilla  and 
Lucia.  After  iny  failier  was  gone,  P.  le 
Chaifc  waited  upon  tnem  to  their  apart* 
nient,  where  they  fpent  part  of  the  night 
in  great  mirth,  Myrtilia  hiving  conceived 
ftrong  hopes  from  the  late  adventure,  and 
the  plotting  brain  ofherliiler-in-law.  I'he 
glafs  going  pretty  freely  ahfjiit,  the  piieft 
ied(mbled  his  attacks  upon  Myrlilla’s 
virtue  and  religion,  aid iliiitiiig  the  agree¬ 
able  change  he  perceived  in  her  to  her  be¬ 
ing  pleated  with  hiapeiloit  and liehavionr. 
Myrtilla  placed  her  part  very  well,  and 
told  him,  that  indeed  he  had  conquered 
fome  prejudices  that  perhaps  Ihc  had  too 
long  laboured  under,  but  that  he  muft  not 
cxpeA  fhe  was  to  be  won  foealily,  for  Hie 
muft  have  a  few  fcruples,  which  llie  ftill  re¬ 
tained,  refolved  by  forne  pcrlon  who  was 
lets  interefted  than  hirnfclf,  and  that  lire 
ilrould  be  glad  to  talk  half  an  hour  with  the 
Englilh  father  when  he  returned.  The 
prieft,  being  quitecharmed  with  this, attri¬ 
buted  her  fcruples  to  the  pride  of  a  woman, 
which  wanted  to  have  fomc  pretence  for 
yielding;  fo  he  confented  to  wait  till  next 
night,  when  he  was  to  receive  her  final 
anf-.ver,  after  the  Englifli  father  had  rtfol- 
ved  the  doubts  fire  ftill  entertained.  Upon 
this  he  took  his  leave  of  Myr  tilla,  being  the 
mod  fatisfied  man  in  the  world.  Nextday 
about  1 1  in  tire  forenoon  the  Englifhfather 
returned,  with  a  very  fine  box  of  jewels, 
whiJi  my  mother  had  delivered  him,  in 
order  rt>  carry  his  projedlthc  better  on:  this 
was  fo  fubftantial  a  proof  of  his  addrefs 
and  fidelity,  that  the  abbeft  and  the  prieft 
thought  they  could  not  truft  him  too  far. 
So  they  told  him,  that  the  lady  iiad  dclii  cd 
to  talk  with  him,  as  they  fuppoied,  about 
fome  foolifti  fcruples  fhe  fliil  retained 
from  her  tormer  principles  and  cd»:calion  : 
my  father  anfw’crcd  them,  that  mnhmg 
Ihould  be  v/anling  on  his  patt.  So  lliey 
nil  three  went  to  Myrtilla’s  room,  where 
my  father  delivered  the  jewels  into  her 
own  hands.  Myrtilla  was  laipnled  at 
feeing  the  box,  wliich  fhe  iunnediately 
knew  belonged  to  her  filler  ;  Init  tni  k  it 
as  the  happy  onun  of  her  delivci  anre. 

he  piiefl  and  the  abbels  fuon  Icll  tiicin 
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together,  the  prieft  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  ific  court,  and  the  abbcls  to  the 
cares  of  lu  r  houfe. 

As  foon  as  my  father  and  Myrtilla  were 
left  by  Ihenilelves,  my  father  taking  off 
the  falfe  beard,  which  till  now  liad  dif- 
guiled  him.  Snip,  dear  Myrtilla,  faid  he, 
let  me  pertoim  the  lame  duty  to  yon 
which  yon  paid  to  me.  If  you  put  on 
tiule  habit e,  and  let  me  have  yours,  I 
hope  to  manage  it  fo  tliai  all  ftrall  l>e  well. 
Myrtilla  did  not  want  a  fecond  invitation; 
in  an  iufiaut  they  exchanged  habits,  and 
when  my  father  was  drelfed  in  his  filler’s 
cloaths,  there  w’as  fcaice  any-  diftinguilli- 
ii'g  the  one  from  the  other.  Myrtilla 
then  told  him,  that  there  was  only  one 
obftacle  to  their  efcape,  which  was  Lu¬ 
cia.  She  then  in  a  tew  words  acquiintcd 
him  of  the  generous  part  that  poor  crea¬ 
tine  had  acted,  and  recommended  her  to 
him  in  tlic  flronpcft  terms.  My  fatlier 
b:u!e  her  he  eafy  in  that  refpect,  and  pro- 
mired  to  iliave  in  her  fate.  After  they 
had.  to  avoid  fnfpicion,  ftaid  together  for 
haif  an  hour,  or  fomewhat  more,  Myrtilla 
called  in  Lucia,  and  laid  the  whole  Icheme 
of  her  tfcape  before  her,  telling  her  at  the 
fame  time,  that  now  was  the  lime  for  her 
making  a  bold  pufti  for  her  freedom:  my 
father  then  gave  her  the  ftrorgeft  afiuran- 
ces  <  f  his  zeal  to  ferve  her,  and  was  as 
go('d  as  Ins  word,  as  the  reader  ftiall  foon 
•mderftaml.  Myrtilla,  by  this  time,  was 
upon  the  utmolt  ftretch  of  impatience 
to  efcape,  and  after  ftie  had  tenderly  em¬ 
braced  my  father  and  Lucia,  Kft  the 
room,  and,  without  the  leaft  fiilpicioi], 
got  clear  of  the  convent,  and  went  direct¬ 
ly  to  my  mother’s  lodgings.  About  nine 
at  i.igb.t,  P.  le  Chaife  returned  from  court, 
and  calling  for  Lucia,  inquired  about  the 
fiicccici  ot  the  Engliin  father’s  negociation. 
Lucia  told  him,  tiiat  if  flie  waa  not  mif- 
lakcn,  he  had  lucceeded  very  well;  ml- 
diijg,  that  fne  believed  it  would  be  his 
(^w  n  fault  if  he  did  not  fucceed  likewifo 
that  very  night,  ^'lie  impatient  lather 
then  fent  Lucia  back  to  prepare  liin  luif- 
Ircfs  to  receive  him,  after  every  thing  in 
the  convent  was  quiet,  and  ail  the  nuns 
had  gone  to  bed.  Accordingly,  ab.mt 
eleven  o’cUick,  he  was  admitted  by  the 
faiililul  Lucia,  who  followed  him  iiittj 
M^  rtilU’b  chamber.  As  foon  as  he  en¬ 
tered,  my  father  arofc,  and,  before  the 
prieft  coiiltl  t>eiceivc  the  alteration,  he 
elapt  a  inllol,  vvliich  be  had  brought  alore 
with  him,  to  hib  I'reaft,  telling  him  that,  it 
he  fpokt  ilic  Icaft  word  he  a  dead 
L  1 
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man.  P.  le  Chaife  immediately  pcrcci-  The  heir  apparent  of  the  Crown 
vetl  by  the  alteration  of  llie  voice  liow  liimfcif  againft  me.  It  is  not  for  the  wd- 
matters  wcfit,  and  as  guilt  is  always  fare  or  the  peace  of  the  King  that  J 
cowar.ily,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  while  IhouUI  rctti  dn  longer  at  the  head  of  af. 
my  father,  with  the  afiiftance  of  j.ncia,  fairs.  I  lli  ill  be  fatihlied  if  his  interpdi. 
bound  him  with  a  fmall  cord,  and  thrnlf  lion  niuuld  fecure  rne  againft  the  fangm, 
a  handkerchief  into  his  month,  all  whicli  nary  power  of  my  enemies,  if  my  inno- 
he  had  brought  along  with  him  by  my  cciice  cannot, 
mother’s  advice.  They  next  fearched  PFTdlAM. 

his  pockets  bir  the  pafs-key,  which  they  If  yon  can  relign  your  places  without 
got  likewife,  then  taking  the  box  of  jewels  regret,  and  make  tolerable  terms 
along  with  them,  they  went  down  Hairs  yonrfeif,  and  wdthal  be  content  to  pafs 
and  by  the  afiiftanct  of  Lucia,  who  knew  tlie  remainder  of  your  life  amoiigfl  your 
every  corner  of  the  houfe,  they  pot  to  books  and  your  pidures  at  Houghton,  I 
the  outer  gate,  which  the  prieft’s  key  cannot  but  recommend  the  gre^tnefs  of 
likewii'c  opened;  then,  under  the  cover  of  your  mind.  If  you  leave  us  to  oiirLlve?, 
a  v'-ry  dark  night  they  reached  Mr  Mcl-  I  have  to  w'in>  your  great  parliamentary 
riil’K  hi'ufe,  where  my  mother  and  Myr-  talents  may  not  be  miffed,  and  that  our 
tilla  had  left  a  note  for  him  to  meet  them  enemies,  foreign  and  domcftic,  may  not 
at  a  private  lodging  in  the  fubiirbs,  to  take  advantage,  w’hen  you  have  given  up 
whicli  they  had  removed,  not  thinking  the  helm.  The  King  knows  very  well 
themfclvcs  fafe  in  their  old  lodgings.  My  how  to  gain  over  fome  of  the  leailing  men ; 
father  then  begged  Mr  Mclvill,  who  knew  but  I  believe  he  would  rather  that  you 
of  the  whole  atfiir,  to  procure  a  fuit  of  fliouid  give  way,  in  confidence  of  his  pro- 
men’s  cloaths  for  Lucia,  flie  Hill  having  tedion,  with  a  peerage  and  a  penfion. 
on  her  nun’s  habit.  Mr  Melvill  readily  WALPOLE, 

agreed  to  this,  and  when  they  were  both  England  is  a  popular  government,  and 
equips  Ah*  in  Mr  Melviir.‘’,and  my  father  the  honour  of  the  nation  is  to  be  gratified 
in  his  own  oloaths,  they  called  a  coach  even  in  turning  out  a  Miniftcr,  when  they 
and  drove  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  taught  fo  loudly  to  alk  for  it.  It  was 
were  directed  by  my  mother’s  note.  The  foretold  me  by  fome  of  my  friends,  before 
reader  may  judge  of  the  mutual  conpra-  the  laft  general  eltdtion,  that  1  fuould  lofe, 
tulations  of  all  parties  atthis  happy  meet-  in  the  courle  of  a  few  fcfilons,  my  nfiial 
inp :  all  former  animolities  and  heat':  majorities.  Even  tho’  my  mafter  ihoul  i 
were  forgotten,  and  my  father  and  mo-  be  willing  to  flipulaie  to  prolong  my  po¬ 
ther  agreed  to  return  with  the  fiift  op-  litieal  exiftence  to  the  next  Parliament, 
portiinily  to  England;  which  they  did,  yet  the  malevolence  of  party  wouu!  pur- 
and  were  long  h  ippy  in  one  another.  As  fae  me,  and  would  overtake  rne  in  the 
for  poor  Lucia,  my  rmuher  carried  her  long-run.  I  mean,  by  tlie  appearance  of 
with  her  abmg  likewife,  and  (he  after-  a  voluntary  refignaiion,  to  prevent  the 
wards  led  a  fife  full  of  penitence  and  tx-  difgrace  of  being  turned  r  ut,  in  confe- 
cmplary  virtue.  qiiencc*  of  a  rude  addreL  to  the  throne. 
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«n  of  it.  I  have  not  offenJcd  ajrainft  any 
known  law  of  the  lanil,  I  irive  liilleil  the 
nati(»ii  into  tranquillity,  aru!  enlariTed  its 
coninteice.  1  Ifavcd  orT  the  mercharti^s 
war  as  long  as  I  could.  The  oriioi  y  of 
Captain  Jenkins,  at  our  bar,  bore  tlowti 
like  a  torrent  .ill  minilterial  ol.jet‘liiitis  to 
lioftilitles ag.iiull  Spam.  When  the  nation 
was  rel'olved,  1  gave  into  w.nlike  nrte.i- 
furea,  ai»d  1  leave  my  ant*‘>gonidR  to  get 
nut  as  well  aa  they  can.  I  liope,  hereaf¬ 
ter,  when  the  p  opular  madnef's  h.as  lub- 
bded,  that  your  moderatio-i  and  capacity 
will  raife  you  to  the  highcfl:  employments. 
If  niy  recmnmendatioii  at  iiiis  iimMnre 
can  have  weight,  it  Ihonld  lie,  to  place 
I.ord  W^ilmington,  who  is  not  conli<lcrcd 
as  a  party  m  iii,  at  the  bead  of  the  Trea- 
fary  when  I  am  withdrawn, 

PlLldlAM. 

The  intemperate  zeal  without  doors, 
and  the  inil’chievous  fa^tionri  wiihln, 
would  alone  difeourage  any  incliriation 
to  undertake  the  guivlance  (if  the  political 
veHcl  ihroughthe  llorm.  Ii  is  impoflible 
to  judge  what  will  be  the  confeijuence  of 
your  giving  up  at  this  critical  moment;— 
The  Houle  contains  a  yH"at  number  of 
angry  Whig'*,  diicontented  Tories,  of 
adlive  republicans,  and  open  or  concealed 
Jacobites.  Unleis  i'omething  is  done  to 
prevent  it,  they,  in  tlieir  implacable 
wrath,  may  pafi  f mie  abl'uiil  iclointlons, 
that  may  bitak  in  upon  the  conititution  ; 
fiir  they  have  the  government  in  their 
own  hands. 

WALPOLE. 

Make  yourfclf  eaiy.  I'he  multitude,  (*f 
coiirfe.  will  be  d.iZ/Jed  and  deceived. — 
'I'he  lioiife  will  Ibon  he  lelbnctl  t'>  its 
iVides.  Wiien  the  man  with  the  bine 
ribP.m  is  v.inillied  from  bis  place,  an  1  tiie 
demigogues  find  th.it  govtinmcnt  is  mit 
to  1)J  taken  by  llorm,  they  will  not  agree 
in  relation  to  the  public  »:n  .rny  impi^rtant 
point ;  they  will  be  contending  for  p!are.s 
and  petd'ums  fm*  themfelvc.s  and  llieir  .id- 
herenis.  iwen  eloquence  ir.-iy  kiC  mntv*, 
when  1  am  gone.  'I'iie  crown,  by  os  iie- 
eJiuy  iiui  lence,  and  by  a  judicimis  ap- 
j'bcatio  i  of  It,  will  prevent  ihing.?»  from 
f.iUing  to  pieces.  A  Puiteney,  a  Sandya, 
a  r.yttciton,  or  a  Pot,  will  talk  from  the 
'I'reafiu’v'  bench,  as  1  h  ive  (bare.  I'lie 
Hoiife  m.iitl  have  its  manager,  as  well  as 
its  fjreakcr.  By  laying  hold  of  this  i  itpor- 
lanl  inilant  of  taking  my  leave  (d  public 
;^lliirs,  1  lhail  pi  e  vent  the  contuvance  of 
Piiy  popiilai*  petitions,  and  the  letting  on 
lo'U  of  any  delprrate  alfoei.uioft  *  (in  imi¬ 
tation  cf  ihu.^^c  vvhic'i  (Ji(lLirb::d  ihc  king¬ 


dom  .1  century  ago),  which  would  (:c 
chiillcntd  by  m  >ck  pairiotii.n,  the  eonltt- 
tutional  tourih  part  of  the  Legillitnre. 
Matters  are  not  gone  b)  fir,  ,is  to  force 
tlic  Ring  to  take  the  m  It  obnoxious  men 
into  his  fervice.  The  electors  are  piivi- 
legcd  to  chuic  their  I ep  cfc»dalives,  but 
roc  by  no  me.'iris  comoeten^  to  nouii- 
n.itc  to  the  esbinet.  Tht»ijg1i  I  liavc  ri  ) 
reafon  to  be  g.lcafed  with  the  com  '! cxion 
of  the  Houfe,  yet  i  had  ratner  lubudi  tv* 
the  exile  of  a  private  Ifation  by  fhrir  vote, 
It’.inad’  rd  occalio:i  to  my  e-cludcd  coun¬ 
try  men  to  become  their  mattei'.  ;  to  inti¬ 
midate  their  harangues,  and  to  prcTcribc 
I  heir  rclolvcs. 

PELHAM. 

Depend  upon  it,  under  the  fpccimifncra 
of  <iellroylng  (Corruption  the  more  violent 
will  move  for  a  bill  in  f.ivour  of  tliort 
parliaments,  and  againd  rdl  placemen  at:d 
peidionei's. 

WAr.rOiT. 

Nothing  is  fai  l  to  l>e  I'o  like  an  oM  Ad- 
minidration,  as  a  m  w  vine.  \V”e  know, 
that  neither  home  ati'airs  nor  fmeign  alii- 
.ances  can  proccvd,  it  a  P.irliimcnt  has 
but  the  length  of  one,  (^r  even  three  fef- 
fivMi>(.  A  peiion  wlu*  is  a  fit  reprofen- 
tative  for  three  year,*?,  is  as  fit  bn*  the  (ie- 
legaiii  n  oi  feven.  So  i.e  of  my  (g'p.i- 
iiciits  have  not  lien  an  iivun’s  bnlint-i,-  in 
the  courtc  of  their  live-,  and  wdl  lind  | 
thtmfelves  miferab’y  at  a  hi's  vvhen  tnvv 
are  put  into  <dlice,  and  come  to  aCi.  A 
country  gentieiriiti  fees  with  ililllrent 
tve-1  from  the  experienci  il  ll.ueiin  in,  and 
ivill  dife over,  when  he  accepts  a  goo.l 
pl.ice,  tlie  needlity  of  m»ny  things  he 
oriv!c  could  not  C()!iccive.  Yon  will  hav" 
fpeedy  .uid  bequent  occahons  of  obfri- 
ving  the  bbindeis  .and  eridoarran'Tient  of 
tlufe  politicians,  in  tiieir  noviciaie. — 
'Lake  my  woivl  for  it,  the  new  miniker., 
whoever  they  may  be,  will  Itrangle  every 
bid  of  ff  formation  in  its  bn  lfi,  ro -twitii- 
Iti.uling  tlicii*  engagements  to  tlieir  con- 
flitueiii?. 

PELHAM. 

Pnbeney  has  pulhed  you  f)  hard,  that 
nothing  hut  the  hvincing  him  int.)  le.mper 
will  check  retrofpe^tive  eiiq  jii  iea.  'i'he 
royal  iiand  that  llruck  his  name  out  ol  the 
pri^y  council-hook,  ni'dt  reinlia’e  him 
there.  'Phe  King  mull  Itoop  to  f/icit 
fiim  to  interfere  between  tlie  rights  of 
the  crown  and  the  demaadn  of  the  people, 
or  all  will  be  lod.  He  has  in*  re  Lod.l; 
than  to  give  into  the  idea  of  a  Couvnon- 
wealth.  A  peerage  and  a  feat  in  tne  ca-  ■ 
biiict  willc'jntcal  bitii.  lie  will  not  veil- 
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lure,  after  his  vehement  afleverations,  to  maybe  laid  to  my  charge,  of  profufion 
tuink  uf  filling  a  refponfible  office,  llis  or  irjadvcrrcncy,  1  have  not  heard  that  :i 
immtnfe  property  will  feciirc  him  ag^inft  lingle  member,  who  has  voted  with  me, 
co-operating  towards  making  innovations,  has  complained  he  has  voted  agaiuft  hia 
llis  avarice  i«  vet  ureatcr  than  his  revenge  confciencc.  When  the  Revolution  made 


oi  hib  ambition,  and  it  would  be  wtu  th 
while  to  lay  a  bait  for  it.  When  he  is 
well  with  the  King,  or  rather  when  the 
Kif»g  IS  well  w'iili  him,  buliiiefs  will  begin 
ti>  flow  in  its  right  channel.  I  lliouKl  not 
be  lurprifcd  to  fee  youi  former  afVociate 
(who  is  as  good  an  old  Wliig  as  a  Pelham 
or  a  Walpole,  and  whole  original  <piarrel 
was  becaufe  the  one  could  hear  no  equal, 
and  the  other  no  fuperior)  dtfirous  to 
place  himfeir  on  the  fame  woolfack,  in 
the  lloufc  of  Peers.  You  will  find  he 
will  wink  at  the  diftribulion  of  fecret 
fcrvice  money,  and  the  fubfuiies  to  foreign 
pjiiices.  A  miiiiftcr,  or  even  a  King,  who 
gives  nothing,  or  has  nothing  to  give, 
will  not  be  penmnent. 

WALPOLE. 

Corruption  is  a  tVightIul  word ;  yet, 
under  the  (efs  profligate  one  of  influence, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  pracllTe  it.  There 
is  no  carrying  on  government  without  it. 
'J'o  exptifl:  to  bring  over  to  unanimity  of 
opinion  a  whole  Houle  of  Commons,  and 
to  carry  an  important  queflion  by  the 
dint  of  realbn  alone,  would  be  folly  in 
the  extreme.  But  if  the  influence  of 
money  fhould  ceafe,  I  (hoiild  dread  as 
much  as  my  friend  Snerlock  would  do, 
to  fee  an  independent  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mon',  as  an  independent  King,  or  an  in- 
deperuleiit  Iloul'c  of  I.ords.  j  have  been 
called  the  tui  her  of  corruption;  but  1  have 
done  no  more  than  my  prcdccelFois  in 
my  nation  have  been  obliged  to  do. — 
When  prerogative  cndetl,  influence  in 
pariiameiil  began,  and  became  a  necef- 
I’ary  engine  of  every  admimflration. 
— 1  have  converted  many  a  bigotted 
Jacobite  into  a  moderate  man;  and  have 
really  checked  the  forwardntts  of  lomc, 
iviio  came  into  my  medures  with  lo  mucii 
pliability,  that  it  has  m.w'r  even  a  W.il. 
pole  blufli.  1  have  found  it  nccelKu  yto 
confuit  the  pulle  of  in^ny  a  wavering  fe- 
iiator;  and  i  conclude,  from  niy  exteniivc 
expel  ience,  that  alinoft  every  man  has  his 
price.  SirJoi;n  Barnard  waids  (lopula- 
rily,  and  that  is  a  ic war;.'  no  Englilli  mi- 
mfter  has  to  Ij'jve.  Vv'iien  I  ob'erved 
anv  one  blazing  like  a  meteor  itiTo  riarlng 
obfervation,  and  likely  to  make  a  figure 
aeainO  me  or  inv  maJttr,  I  have  tin  ught 
binn  the  Cxfiir  agiinit  whom,C:ito  would 
have  allowed  me  to  bribe.  Whatever 


the  people  !tfs  afraid  of  their  iovereigns, 
the  milder  management  o<^  men,  through 
their  paflioiis  and  their  interefls,  and 
even  their  anuuements,  has  taken  place. 
The  gratifications  of  the  Court  ate  be¬ 
come  ncccllary  to  win  gentlemen  to  at  ¬ 
tend,  even  to  make  a  Houle,  and  to  aiJl: 
in  their  legillativc  capacities.  I  fliall  can  y 
with  me  the  coufolatory  relleilion,  that  I 
have  kept  within  bounds  the  malignity  of 
Whig  and  Tory;  that  I  have  faved  the 
nation  from  the  extravagance  of  war ; 
that  I  have  not  rendered  my  Sovereign 
unpopular;  that  1  have  countermined  the 
views  of  the  Pretender ;  and  that  1  have, 
at  the  right  time,  formed  an  intention  of 
giving  up  my  places,  like  a  good  citizen, 
to  prevent  any  poflible  Cfjnvulfiou  in  the 
flalc.  Confider  me  no  longer  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lower  Houfe.  1  fliall  be  fafV, 
as  a  Lord,  among  the  Lords.  Argyll, 
Carteret,  and  Cliefterficld  know  better 
than  to  become  tribunes  of  the  [leopie. — 
Their  ardour  for  a  continental  war  will 
make  Hanover  more  odious  than  I  have 
done,  and  themfelves  more  ungracious. 

I  wifli  they  may  not  make  its  Ekitor  lb 

at  lafl. 

PELHAM. 

The  attention  to  the  groans  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  the  Pragmatic  S^ndicn, 
will  Call  the  public  off  fiom  parliairicntary 
fcpiabbles;  and  d  the  Pretender  makes  an 
attempt,  it  will,  in  the  end,  ArerigUien 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  oblige  us  to 
a  greater  unanimity. 

WALPOLE. 

Things  are  not  \et  ripe  for  an  inv^lion 
from  France,  nr  for  publicly  avowing  tin: 
Pretender^s  cauie.  1  forelee  i  lliall  licve 
remaining  influence  lo  ni  -ke  a  divfion  in 
the  Houfe,  and  among  the  chief.,  who 
are  riling  upon  my  ruins.  But  I  w  ll  ne¬ 
ver  tliink  of  retuining  bick  into  pi>we''. 
I  will  h.r.e  liorhing  to  do  for  itr  agaii.ft 
any  future  aumindlr atioii.  I  will  avoid 
every  thing  that  can  tlnd  to  the  dillur- 
bviiice  of  ti«e  roy-il  councils.  Foi  the 
remainder  of  iny  time,  I  will  crjutinue  a 
rpiict  ami  a  nrivite  I  am  not 

lure  th  il  I  am  pni!i;i'<.)',;f.cr t-noi;gh  to  be.ir 
retireniei'.L  with  dignity.  I  am  afraid  I 
fhould  net  iiavc  been  tired  of  the  public, 
if  the  public  i).id  vol  been  lirlt  tned  r  t 
Hie.  But  i  will  endeavour  to  iii?.ke  a  lori 


of  virtue  of  ntceflity.  Of  one  ad'/<intige,  Thou  art  fo  ficUle,  that  fortune,  compa- 
from  my  change  ot  condition,  I  iliall  be  red  to  ibec,  is  conftant,  and  lb  iinboun- 
certain:  'i'hat  my  fecellion  will  relieve  ded, that  thou  ouidocft  thofe  ihiLcihingj 
me  from  tlie  clamours  of  the  importunate,  that  cry— It  ia  not  enough, 
the  revolt  of  friends,  the  greedinefs  of  Df  r.  itvE. 

rapine,  when  1  have  nothing  more  to  What  is  moi e  ufibie,  rrore  exal- 
give,  and  from  the  baicnels  of  iugrati-  ted,  than  to  be  anconfiueU  !  Haa  not  thii 
tude.  for.ictiiu.g  divine  in  it  ? 

PutASURS. 

JVo/e.— "This  Confererce  carries  with  it  Thou  h?(l  too  much  of  the  man  in 
an  appearance  not  at  all  unlikely  ;  tiuie  thee  to  pretend  to  any  thi!»g  dniiie.' 
is  not  an  exprellion  or  fentiment  but  Nvliat  ^I'hy  great  i  xterjt  is  like  a  Vaft  ddhrt,  a 
Sir  Uohcvt  enaployed  in  his  fpeeches,  or  larger  held  to  itatv-  ifi,  and  only  liiows 
in  conlidential  difcoiirfe.  His  declaration  the  greatnds  or  thv  war.t,  u  hieJi,  like  an 
al  the  beginning  of  this  talk^t  was  firft  abvis,  is  never  to  re  liiiedi.  iiow  often 
made  in  the  lobby  of  the  lioufc  of  Com-  halt  ihoii  cxcliimcd  — O  tl.nt  1  had  biit 
inons,  and  w’as  heard  by  many  per  ions  this,  1  ail:  no  more  !  I  have  no  loonrr 
dill  living.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  he  given  thee  tha  wilLed-bir  biit 

might  unbofom  himfelf  to  Mr  Pelham,  in  tnou  hak  fciicKed  afiotiier,  a:  d  tne.i 
the  manner  related  ;  lince  it  is  univeriaily  Ihgiited  that  for  a  third,  wliich  iia .  fnared 
known  lie  had  a  great  and  deferved  refpeCt  tiic  fame  fate.  For  my  pa*,  t,  1  v  i.Iy  wiili 
lor  that  gentleman,  who  died,  lamented  for  one  thing  ;  tint  i  ,  to  leluin  to  my 
by  the  whole  nation,  while  Fi id  Lord  of  naiive  heaven,  and  ihuo  get  lad  of  tlice. 
tlie  Ticalury,  and  Chauct  lar  of  the  Ex-  LHsii  t. 

chequer. — This  cotifiimmate  ami  fallen  Not  fo  fad,  J  pray  y.  i;,  n  y  lovdy  cljar- 
liatelman,  wdien  left  amorgit  his  pii^'tiires  mci  i  lliis  woiikl  l)e  trie  way  to  enlarge 
and  h  s  books  in  Norfolk,  did  not,  im-  lu  ll,  aiol  to  make  this  wo: It*  a  j  re.vi.icc 
mediately  on  his  re-treat  from  public  of  me  empire  of  Pai.i  a:'d  Dcib.dr.  our 
alfairs,  bnd  hinafelf  perftv!lly  at  his  eai'e.  m  ulai  oie-nio.  ^o,  you  nm!t  arui  Ih.iil 
It  wouhi  have  been  a ’on. ky  cupportunity  lt.;y,  .md  Ut  me  lomctiruav  cni('y  ^our 
to  have  been  prefent,  and  to  have  wrilten  company.  Von  and  i  have  intcreh  mge- 
down  a  linguhir  convci  Isi  Ion  bctweeri  Iraled  and  de!ive:*e<l  /eayj 

Lord  Orfoid  and  the  late  i.ord  Holland,  danre  Nature,  and  very  well  know  it 
in  the  library  at  iloughton.  It  wmild  vvih  not  expire  In'l  l)-mmlvlay.  Jhat  is  rd 
probably  have  had  no  linall  releiril)lance  too  tenacious  and  K  I'.iib  a  humour  ti)  re- 
lo  a  fecne  in  Shakefpeare,  between  Woi-  Itafe  you;  behdts,  tins  woohl  not  only 
fey  and  Cromwell.  d.droy  me,  but.  pirtly  your  iwcvt  fed, 

au<l  then  lan  wcll  iM'iUjhei’  luadi  r  pi-a  r", 
DIALOGUE  Utcioeru  DESIR.E  and  of  whom  die  is  fo  piou.l  ;  linre  uitlioiit; 

VLE/ISUKE.  nif ,  M  ui  w^aild  I'o  mm  e  'oe  Alan,  than 

lK..ve.i  witli  >:it  you  would  be  iicav^n. 

P  L  F-  ^  5  V  a  E . 

W'iiy  !  wlnt  are  you  to  tha*  ai^irmlS 
w.  li'bcing?  Will  he  not  hav.^  ik'o/'w/,  his 
old  ac«pi 'iuMi.ee,  to  kv ep  iiim  cuiiipaiiy, 
llionga  you  llnudil  have  fom. 


D  c  s  rii  E . 

Dear  Pleafure,  how  dif.tppointing  is 
thy  iiioit  day  ? 

Pleasure. 

Wild  Dcfire,  Imw  fatiguing  fhy  vad 
extent  !  i  exh  ud  my  It  .ck,  yet  tlnm 
thirkelt  me  too  fp<:ring,  lake  rivdt 
lovers,  thou  art  tired  in  a  moment  with 
embraces,  piirchakd  at  ti:e  pi  ice  ol  an 
age  of  pain;  fo  I  nojil  h.Mve  thee,  if  I 
would  regain  th.it  cikem  V’hicli  enjoy¬ 
ment  makes  me  lotiii!  ;  ahihnce,  and  a 
new  dreis,  are  the  only  ir  dorers  of  (laihil 
apj>etitc3.— 'It  IS  dr  11. that  wh  it  i  ^ 
fing  in  iifelf  Hiould  icldoni  icem  lo  but 
when  didant. 

“  Lfbe  (ivort.b  rf  friends  hy  oif  nee  left  is 
kno  wn ,  ( b'.  tio  o re 

And  u;;i  hcei’.tL'  inoji  pr;zd  'ij!:en 


nrarrot  \ 


t  it,  ii^egy  preoeiul  i: 

i*  I  ,  i  *  ,  «  ' 

tl*3  iJ  tv.  ICmS  a  y  vv 
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pfilegmatic  letf^ures,  as  a  jcaloiip  or  chiir- 
iiili  \vi*e  docs  her  half-wiUctl  luifbHul 
with  thole  <;f  the  curtain.  And  that 
bi)aOed  rcafoii,  at  Uft,  is  to  puzzled,  that 
it  cannot  decide  what  it  is  moll  reafoinblc 
for  him  to  di».  You  fill  his  in>agi nation 
vilh  I'licli  a  croud  of  enchanting  objeOs, 
that  he  docs  not  ktiow  which  to  chiife; 
living  the  new,  he  forgets  the  old  that 
charmed  him,  and,  in  fliort,  always 
proves  mo(e  out  of  laltc  than  contented. 

Desire. 

Rather  fay,  more  tired  than  fated,  and 
neither  blame  Man  nor  me,  but  your  own 
niggard  tenroer,  liuce,  to  fet  all  right,  you 
need  but  anuver  your  end.  Satiny  Man 
by  the  conltant  employment  of  Fieafuie. 

Pleasure. 

What,  I  glut  his  canine,  infatiate  ap¬ 
petite  with  my  limited  flore  !  You  may 
as  foon  make  a  finite  being  comprehend 
an  i.. finite.  Bcfides,  Man,  by  defiling  To 
many  ihing*^,  does  not  well  know  what 
he  would,  or  whit  he  fhould  have. 

D  r  s  I R  . 

Surely  he  cannot  be  li*  ignorant  as  you 
fry,  fiiicc  we  find  him  deter mini»'g  tii3 
will  i.'.  poiTei’s  this  or  that  tiling  ?  Wiiat, 
for  infiar  ce,  c^in  the  nieifl  air.bitioMs  man 
afpire  to  but  the  highell  pilch  ol  gr an¬ 
il  wUr  •? 

T' t,  E  A  S  V  K  F . 

lie  may  have  att.iincil  it,  and  yet  not 
(Iiink  fo,  c'r  fcorn  his  elevated  tarik  as 
foil  ton  low,  prompted  by  thee,  for  hiS 
^boiinv'lefs  ambition. 

“  hi  T’o/V:,  amfjiiicus  fr.uls^  in  n'liitty 

Ton  to  your feice  drjhc  intend 

At  lajl  to  fi <  an  end  ; 

Jf'eie  that  aijiani  end  you  gairfy 

It  crJy  proves  a  mean  another  to  attain.'*'* 

You  nevet  let  him  rcm.'dn  quiet,  but  fiill 
piiih  him  <^f!,  and  mvike  him  thrud  out 
other?,  rh.’.t  he  m.»y  place  himfclf  in  the 
<  enter  ot  all  tilings  ;  for  every  one  would 
be  the  wiiiitfi,  the  iiamlJomeit,  the  no- 
bled,  the  ricb.efl,  the  braved,  the  !>cd, 
and,  in  ihnit,  the  happied  in  the  werid, 
tlunigli  often  iruy  become  the  word,  aiid 
the  niolt  w  retched  l>y  the  attempt. 

DeS  IRE. 

All  this  is  for  your  fake  ;  I  am  hut  tV.e 
feel,  w’hile  yc'U  are  the  loadiluiie,  whole 
attractive  power  drs'  s  me. 

Pleasure. 

Did  you,  indcad  rf  perverting  I^ir.n^s 
reafon,  fuffer  it  to  guide  and  cm b  iiim,  ‘ 
he  w’uuM  not  fi>  (  fien  and  lb  jufily  Com¬ 
plain  of  Ub  both. 


Desire. 

It  18  then  impollible  I  fliould  ever  be 
falisfied,  or  Man  be  happy  upon  earth  • 
fince  whatever  gratification  you  afford 
him,  he  will  dill  delirc  a  greater:  where¬ 
as  perlci^t  happinefs  cunfids  in  having  no¬ 
thing  to  do  wdih  me.  A  bUin.^g  lu.t  to 
be  attained  in  fuch  a  icurvy  lodging  as 
this  world. 

Pleasure. 

It  is  indeed  but  a  paltry  hedge- inn  ; 
but  many  a  bad  road  leads  to  a  beautiful 
city  ;  were  the  bailing-place  more  pica- 
lant,  too  many  would  forget  to  proceed 
on  their  jouincy. 

Desire. 

Let  us  then  cordially  embrace,  and 
continue  to  aCt  the  ditferent  parts  Provi- 
deuce  has  allotted  n^,  till  the  final  difio- 
lution  of  all  things,  which  mud  necelfanly 
put  an  end  to  my  exidcnce,  and  tranilate 
you  to  that  paradife  which  you  jultiy 
call  your  native  home. 

Lond»  Mag» 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Description  of  Dunkeld,  the  Seed 

.  of  the  Duke  Athol e. 

A 

DUKKELD  is  fituated.on  the  north 
l-Muk  of  the  liver  'l  ay,  over  wiiich, 
in  f(;rnuT  limrs,  lias  been  a  done  bridge^ 
the  itmains  of  which  are  dill  vifibie,  op- 
pofue  to  the  cathedral.  The  ferry-boat 
cf  In  war  is  now  the  only  palfagc.  Eroin 
this  we  landed  on  the  north  (ide,  amidd 
the  Dlikc^3  policy,  the  pubSic  road  to 
Dunkeld  leading  through  it,  and  palling 
vtiy  near  the  houfe  ;  a  ciicuindrtnce 
which  mud  greatly  enliven  the  piofpeCt, 
as  aM  patllngers,  though  ()uile  excluded 
from  any  commiinicaticn  with  the  policy, 
pals  in  revie.v  jud  before  the  windows. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  were  le- 
com mended,  being  froni  home,  we  had 
mucii  difiiculty  to  procure  a  guide  to 
conduct  us  through  the  policy.  It  is  .a 
pity,  that  noblemen  and  genilemen,  w’no 
liT-e  places  drangers  refort  to,  and  wlu) 
do  not  willi  to  exciude  them  from  fc»  ing 
their  poMcy,  fhould  not  have  lomc  pci  Ion 
p’jrpolely  arpoiiiied  to  conduCl  II;  angers, 
and  not  have  them  to  the  oi.creiion  of 
ignorant  labourers,  or  ur.drrling  ganli- 
ner.^,  who  are  often  uncivil  ami  impcili- 
nent,  as  w\as  very  much  the  cafe  with  i  ur 
conductors  at  Dnnkeul. — Many  would  *'e 
glad  of  the  tmplovmtnt,  without  any 
pcnce  to  the  propi icier,  as  the  gtaLuiiit: 
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they  receive  from  vifitarts  would  amply 
ip^ke  up  for  tlreir  trouble. 

Before  entering  the  policy,  we  took  a 
view  of  the  town,  which  confilta  of  one 
ftreet,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay. — The 
hollies,  though  irregular,  are  neat  ;  and, 
being  all  covered  willi  blue  (late  and  plaif- 
tered,  make  a  good  appearance.  One 
half  of  the  town  has  been  pulled  <lown, 
to  enlarge  the  policy,  which  is  Hill  too 
confined.  It  would  he  a  vaft  imprcvc- 
ment,  were  the  cathcdr  .l  and  houfes  ad¬ 
joining  removed,  and  an  opening  maf’e 
to  tlie  liver  from  the  dwclling-hoiile, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  (piiie  Hiut  up 
from  this  moil  beautiful  quarter. 

The  cathedral,  e.Kcepting  the  roof,  is 
almoft  entire.  It  has  a  heavy  tower  fi¬ 
fing  from  the  well  end,  with  a  large  rent 
in  one  fide  of  it,  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
is  built  in  the  a  mmon  (tile  of  all  cathe¬ 
drals,  with  Gothic  windows  and  pillars. 
The  choir  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  the 
parochial  church.  In  the  north  aile  is 
the  family  burying-place. 

The  Duke’s  honfe,  though  modern, 
has  a  heavy  appearance  :  its  figure  being 
almofl  cubical.  I'he  princip.d  entry  is 
from  the  eafl,  and  is  rather  like  the  court 
of  a  citizen’s  houfc  in  town  than  a  no¬ 
bleman’s  in  the  country.  The  oT.ee- 
houfes  are  mofily  of  brick,  ftaiiriing  in  a 
long  range,  paraieli  to  the  north  end  of 
the  main  houfe  ;  and,  excepting  a  fubler- 
raneous  pafTage  to  the  kitchen,  are  quite 
disjoined  from  it.  The  grirdens  and 
planting  are  the  only  things  worth  feting 
at  Dunkeld. 

We  entered  the  old  kitchen-garden, 
clofe  adjoining  to  the  office- houles,  by 
an  entrance  through  them,  'i'hi-*  now  is 
almod  wholly  occupied  with  rhubarb,  in 
.1  very  thriving  condition.  We  were 
told,  this,  when  dried,  fells  at  from  lii  to 
20  Ihillings  per  pound,  and  is  preterred 
by  apothecaries  to  any  foreign  rhubarb. 

Oil  the  mount,  at  the  ea!t  end  of  the 
garden,  are  placed  fome  old  field-pieces, 
and  a  large  mortar,  brought  from  the  Ifie 
of  Man,  w’hen  the  Duke’s  reign  termi¬ 
nated  there.  Thefe,  on  pid>lic  folemni- 
ties,  .are  fired;  and,  on  account  of  the 
confifj(?d  fttuatioii,  miifl  make  a  terrU>le 
rebound.  From  this  mount  you  hive  a 
pretty  viev/  of  the  town,  the  Duke’s 
houfe,  and  part  of  the  policy  ;  but  it  is 
too  lo  w  to  have  a  profped  of  the  whole  ; 


to  obtain  tint,  you  mufi  a 
vainio,  1  high  in cu:: tail*  tu 


icei'iu  gi¬ 

llie  north  uf 


Dmikeld,  on  which  are  the  appearance 
ot  fome  ruins.  A  ferpentine  wMlk  leads 
lo  this  ;  blit  on  account  of  the  exceflive 
heat  oi  the  <Uy,  and  our  want  of  time, 
we  found  it  impoilible  for  us  to  reach  it. 

From  the  mount,  we  were  conducted 
to  the  new  gaulen.  l  liis,  till  it  w.ig 
taken  in,  and,  at  1  vaft  expeiice,  reduced 
to  its  piefent  form  by  the  late  Duke,  w.is 
little  eli’e  than  a  mere  walte.  It  has  1 
very  fine  expoftue,  and  lies  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  fnrroiiiKVd  on  three 
fides  \vi*h  a  brick  wall,  on  which  arc  apii- 
cots,  re:?<:hes  and  cherries,  in  .a  thiiving 
cciUdiU-an.  Here,  loo,  are  wooden  walls, 
0:1  wiiioii  the  trees  are  fo  t>l»ntt\l  as  to 
cover  both  fidcr  of  them,  by  which  mean? 
the  triiil  has  jldlerent  lin.evS  of  lipening. 
The  trees  being  ad  planted  behind  the 
wall,  aiul  fome  oi  their  l^ranclies  hroneht 
through  holes  to  the  other  fide,  makes  a 
peif  bn  unacquainted  with  thrfe  walls,  to 
tiiink  tl'.ey  were  growing  wit.hoiu  roots. 

Tiitfe  walls  have  this  advantage  over 
ftone  wails,  they  are  warmer,  and,  by' 
expofing  a  greater  fnrface  of  hranche*?, 
ci’ry  more  fruit;  befidcs,  they  may  be 
raifed  at  lets  expence  ;  but  then  they  have 
thefe  diiadvant.ages,  they  are  apt  foon  to 
decay,  and,  we  appre^icnd,  incapable  of 
being  renew^ed,  without  ilamaging  the 
trees  growing  on  them.  Here  abo  is  a 
grten-houfe,  and  the  hot  houle  contigu¬ 
ous,  in  which  area  g‘'od  va»'ie*y  of  exo¬ 
tics;  among  thefe  we  faw  tlit*  ^ romping, 
and  night  Irlowing  crelfes,  grapes  .ainiolt 
ripe,  and  peaches  dropping  from  tlic  tree. 
Throngiiout  the  gardens  are  vafi  variety 
rf  fm.d.i  fruits,  fneh  a=<  goofeberrie^',  llraw- 
beiries,  and  currants  ;  of  thefe  lafi  we  faw’ 
iV'mc  white  ones,  not  inferior  in  fize  to 
grapes.  All  thefe,  from  their  warm  ex- 
pol'nie,  were  alrnolt  lipe. 

Leaving  the  gardens,  wc  now  dirciffet! 
our  conn'e  through  the  planting,  along  a 
pretty  winding  walk,  leading  to  the  wefi- 
ward.  I’l  this  walk  we  found  nothing 
rern.u  ka’tjie,  (excepting  fome  line  tall  ?Cew 
Liicl and  jiines,  the  largett  indeed  we  ever 
faw  in  this  cemntry,  moll  of  tiwm  being 
f.  cm  th.ree  to  four  feet  in  girth',  ti!!  vve 
came  to  the  birchen  houfe.  T'his  is  a 
ru!lic  temple,  on  the  north  fide  of  tiie 
w  'Ik,  wiiolc  timber  work  is  all  compofed 
(>f  uiuvroijght  bird).  Formerly  there 
were  chairs  iierc,  cf  the  fame  m,iteiials, 
rr.  iJe  by  the  band  of  ^he  hte  Diike,  but 
thefe  are  nevv  remover!,  .and  long  bfnciiea 
fubfiituttd.  From  tiiici  plucc  ia  a  ir.uit 
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cncbanling  profpea  ;  the  village  of  Inwar, 
the  tVrry,  the  public  road,  and  a  fins 
Iweep  ‘'f  the  river,  all  under  your  eye. 

A  little  beyond  ihis  is  a  Chinel'c  tem¬ 
ple,  vrith  pendulous  oi  nameiits  like  belU, 
finely  painted  on  the  inlide.  Below  this 
is  the  poultry- iioufe,  in  winch  are  a  great 
variety  of  apartments  for  foreign  and  do- 
meOic  animals;  bt»t,  exceruing  a  few 
pheafant?,  and  the  ftuficd  Ikins  of  fome 
MMld  hearts,  formerly  kept  theie,  we  faw 
few  of  either.  The  prelent  Diichcfs, 
vr  hofe  province  it  is  to  provide  them,  not 
being  fo  enamoured  ot  thefe  pets  as  the 
late  Duchels  was,  they  are  now  left  to 
die,  without  being  replaced. 

Croflingthe  public  road  from  Dunkeld 
to  Ibaii,  we  entered  a  very  grand  avenue, 
v'hieli.  beginning  at.  the  ferry,  runs  along 
the  hanks  of  the  river,  all  the  way  to 
Dunkeld.  This  is  the  only  fpacioiis  walk 
in  the  Duke’s  p  olicy,  the  reft  being  only 
footpaths.  It  U  rtiaded  with  very  fine 
large  trees,  among  which  are  fome  rtrs 
and  white  poplars,  with  the  rtneft  bodies 
we  ever  faw.  On  one  of  thele  lart  tiiere 
is  a  plate,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  an  infeription,  "I'lut  the 
Tay,  fome  years  ago,  had  rifeii  to  this 
mark. 

On  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  ferry,  is  the  dock  for  the  plea* 
fure  boats ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  pretty 
cafctde,  ot  two  fails.  From  this  place,  to 
the  height  of  two  or  tliree  miles,  the  Tay 
rutiiJ  level,  and  very  deep,  being  at  the 
ferry,  as  vve  were  told,  feven  fathoms. — 
In  the  north  batik  of  the  avenue,  and 
aijout  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  ruftic  grotto, 
with  a  great  nuinv  inferiptions  on  the 
rtones,  Oppofite  to  tliis,  on  a  point  pro- 
jcvling  into  the  river,  ftands  a  beautiful 
little  temple  of  painted  canvafs,  which 
may  be  taken  down,  and  ftovved  under 
the  floor  in  a  few  minutes*  At  the  end 
of  this  avenue  is  the  old  green- houfe, 
now  quite  empty,  the  plants  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  new  one.  Near  to  this  are 
fiuiae  of  the  talleft  Inrixes  in  Scotland, 
being  rpvvards  of  lixty  feet  high  ;  but  vve 
have  feen  laiixes  with  larger  bodies. 

From  this  vve  entered  the  pinery,  which 
is  wellrtored  with  pine  apples,  and  grapes 
hanging  from  the  roof ;  fome  «)f  the  pine 
apples  were  in  great  forwardnefs.  From 
thence  we  traverfed  the  lawn  around  the 
houfe,  rendered  exceeding  fweet  by  a 
h<)rder  of  flowers,  rofe-bufhes,  and  other 
flowering  thrtibe,  then  ifi  their  greateft 
beauty,  lu  ibis  court,  for  it  hardly  de- 


f  Ot 

ferves  the  name  of  a  lawn,  a  fine  marquee 
was  pitched.  Several  cages  arc  there,  in 
which  foreign  birds  are  kept  ;  but,  ex¬ 
cepting  an  eagle  (which  wanders  at 
largr),  a  few  pheafants,  and  turtle-doves, 
there  are  none  other  at  prefent. 

Being  now  heartily  tired,  though  there 
was  ft  ill  a  great  deal  more  to  be  feen,  we 
g  ive  over  our  wandering  with  the  fetting 
fun,  repafled  the  river,  and  betook  onr- 
felves  to  the  inn,  where,  after  fupper,  we 
repofed  our  wearied  bodies. 

J.  M.  C. 

Description  of  a  Commodious  Cold- 
Bath  ut  Naples. 

imaginations  of  the  witty  and 
.1  the  wife  arc  pcrpetu?diy  btihed  and 
employed  in  inventing  ways  lu  vv  to  re¬ 
vive  the  human  mind  w'ith  pleafiu e-’,  and 
unbend  and  relieve  it  with  diverfion?;. 
But,  by  fome  unlucky  flaw  in  nature,  it 
is  fo  ordered,  that  few  pleafures  are  con- 
fiftent  with  our  health  that  are  agreeable 
to  our  inclinations.  When,  therefore, 
both  our  fafety  and  inclination  center  in 
one  obje<rt,  that  object  mull  be  of  no 
common  confidcration.  Among  the  few 
pleafures  of  this  defeription,  where  the 
ufeful  and  falutary  are  blended  with  the 
pleafing  and  the  delicious,  there  is  one 
which  I  mean  to  be  the  fiibjed  of  this 
letter  ;  and,  (ince  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year  the  feorebing  heats  flied  an  almoft 
univerfal  languor  over  the  creation,  cle- 
ferves  more  particular  attention. 

What  I  allude  to  is  the  luxury  of  crld* 
bathing,  which  I  myfelf  am  the  greater 
advocate  for,  as  to  it  alone  I  owe  my 
prelent  exifteuce.  1  was  taken  dange- 
roufly  ill  at  Naples  a  few  months  ago, 
and  cold- bathing  was  preferibed  to  me 
as  my  only  remedy.  'I'hus  induced,  as 
it  were,  by  neceflity,  I  viflted  all  the 
baths  in  Nciples  ;  and  it  rtiall  be  the  fub- 
jedt  of  this  to  deferibe,  for  the  ufe  of 
your  readers,  a  particular  kind  of  bath  1 
met  with  there,  fincc,  in  all  mv  travels, 
one  upon  fo- happy  a  conftrmllion,  and 
fo  commodious  a  plan,  never  occurred  to 
me. 

The  bath  was  funk  from  the  level  of 
the  room  about  five  feet  fix  inches.  It 
is  fupplied  by  a  fpring  which  riles  im¬ 
mediately  under  it,  and  gently  oczes 
through  the  apertures  of  the  flags  at  the 
bottom,  fo  that  external  heats  can  have 
no  effedl,  either  to  diminifli  the  quuuity, 
or  atfedt  the  coldnefs  of  the  water.  Upon 
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Ihe  roof  of  the  room  two  pnllies  are 
fiKcd,  one  immediately  over  the  bath,  the 
other  near  the  fide  of  the  building.  A 
rope  is  conducted  over  thefe  pullics;  and 
to  that  end  which  hangs  over  the  bith, 
a  large  chair,  with  a  foot-board,  is  fixed; 
to  the  other  a  weight  is  applied,  always 
lighter  than. the  perfon  in  tlie  chair.  A 
long  cord  is  faftened  to  the  wall,  and  is 
tied  to  the  chair,  by  which  means  the 
perfon  may  eafily  draw  the  chair  to  him, 
and  having  got  into  it,  may  be  able  to 
keep  it  heady.  Now,  left  the  perfon 
fhould  immediately  defeend,  by  being 
heavier  than  the  appended  weight,  a  pin 
is  placed  over  this  weight,  and  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  wall,  keeps  it  firm  and 
immoveable.  A  cord  is  fixed  to  this 
pin,  which  the  perfon  takes  in  his  hand 
before  he  goes  into  the  chair  ;  and  upon 
pulling  out  this  pin,  he  defeends  with  a 
velocity  quick  in  proportion  as  the  ap¬ 
pended  weight  is  lc!s  than  his  own. 
When  the  chair  has  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  bath,  the  weight  has  acquired 
a  confiderable  velocity  and  force,  and 
ftrikes  ftrongly  againft  another  weight 
hung  upon  a  different  firing,  but  ftill  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  principal  rope,  and  is  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  ihelf,  but  fo  contrived, 
that  it  will  fall  upon  receiving  the  leaft 
impulfe.  This  addition  of  weight  fo  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  perfon  in  the  chair, 
that  it  bears  him  up  again  inftantaneoufly, 
and,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned 
rope,  he  draws  the  chair  to  the  fide,  and 
gets  out  again. 

From  this  long  and  minute  defeription,* 
the  procefs  may  feem  too  tedious  to  be 
pra<5tiled,  unleis  fume  particular  benefits 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  it.  The 
principal  excellence  of  this  contrivance 
is  to  prevent  petiple  from  feeling  an  un- 
pHrafant  chill,  which  is  generally  the  con- 
fequcnce  of  making  any  ftay  in  a  cfdd- 
bath.  But  coniidcring  this  as  a  iuxuy 
only,  many  of  your  readers  might  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment, 
by  building  one  upon  this  conftru6tion. 
On  this  account  I  wasdefirous  of  having 
this  hint  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
channel  of  your  paper. 

Viator. 

ViinrEFFECTs  ^/British  Generosity, 

IT  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  Britain  to 
have  her  fervices  repaid  with  ingrati¬ 
tude;  and  to  fee  thofe  who  owed  molt 


to  her,  not  only  look  quietly  on,  while 
others  attacked  her,  but  baftly  join  her 
affailants,  and  aid  them  in  their  attempts 
to  undo  her.— 

The  fovereignty  of  Holland  was  efta- 
blilhed  through  the  alfiltaiice  of  England; 
and  though  the  Dufch  have  been  refeued 
from  Sp.viiih  fiivery  by  the  valour  and 
trcauire  of  Engliihinen,  yet  they  have  re- 
fui'ed  to  give  us  the  fuccour  ftipuhied  by 
a  folcmn  treaty  ;  nay,  they  have  fent 
plenipotentiaries  to  Pcterfburgli,  to  treat 
upon  a  confederacy  wiih  Rulfu  in  the 
plan  of  an  armed  neutrality.— 

The  Emp^ejs  owes  to  us  the 

thrones  on  which  ihe  fits:  attacked  in 
Auftiia,  Bohemia,  Silefu,  nay,  almoft 
every  where,  by  France,  Rutfu,  Prulln, 
and  feveral  princes  of  the  empire,  flie  was 
fupported  by  Gecrpc  II.  who  united  his 
ftaiidard  with  the  Get  man  Eagle,  fought 
all  her  battles,  and  did  not  delift,  till  he 
faw  her  acknowledged  the  foie  heir  of  her 
father  the  Emperor  Ch.iilcs  VI.  Her 

jefiy,  however,  ha'»  fiuce  that  clolely 
united  laiiclf  with  the  enemies  of  her 
houfe;  Ihe  )i.t9  given  her  tlaughtcr  to 
France,  confederated  with  Rullia,  and 
left  her  benefa^trefs,  England,  opened  to 
every  aifiilant.  ■  ■— 

America,  that  we  planted  with  our  fiib- 
jedts,  cherifiied  with  our  ireafure,  and 
defended  with  our  blood,  from  the  de¬ 
predations  of  France  and  Spain,  has 
railed  her  arm  againft  us;  and,  leaguing 
herfelf  with  her  own  natural  enemies,  flie 
has  invited  them  to  affift  her  in  fiieathing 
a  fword  in  the  boCom  of  her  p.uent. — — 

Charles,  King  of  Spain,  when  only 
Prince  Don  Carlos,  felt  the  force  of  our 
frienddup;  we  fent  a  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  to  carry  him  and  llx  thoufand 
Spanilh  troops  to  Italy,  to  enable  him  to 
take  pofiVffion  of  the  Grand  Dukedom  of 
'Fukany,  during  the  life  time  of  the  laft 
Grand  Duke  of  the  Houfe  of  Mcdicis. 
And  Uvjw,  without  provocation,  this  felf- 
farne  D  'U  Carlos  is  making  every  elfort, 
and  ftraining  every  nerve  to  deftroy  that 
very  navy  which  procured  him  a  love- 
rcignty  in  Italy,  when  being  only  a  lecond 
fon.  he  was  not  I  kely  to  inherit  any  thing 
more  from  his  father  than  an  cltablilh- 
ment  for  the  fupp  'rt  of  his  h<)ufeh(>ld.— • 

Ru/jia,  in  the  late  war  file  had  tofuftaio 
againlt  the  Sultan,  experienced  every 
mark  of  the  molt  finccre  attachment  from 
Britain.  We  gave  her  officers  to  navigate 
her  Ibips,  and  admirals  to  command  her 
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fleets ;  we  opened  our  ports  to  receive  her 
fqu<idrons,  and  afforded  every  material 
oeceflary  to  their  men  of  war,  while  we 
fuppHed  them  with  every  thing  that  they 
wanted  for  their  crews  ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  France  and  Spain  either  had 
their  ports  totally  iliut  againft  the  RniEan 
fliips,  or  received  them  with  a  fullcn 
countenance  in  the  moment  cf  a  (form. 
This  very  Rufila  has  been  the  firft  to  fet 
on  foot  a  plan  for  an  armed  neutrality, 
calculated  intirefy  for  the  affiltance  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  dchrudtion  of 

Great  Kritain. - 

too,  Joins  in  this  confederacy ; 
forgetful  of  the  fquadron  we  fent  to  her 
afliltance  in  the  fii  It  year  of  her  Twelfth 
Charles’s  reign,  when  (he  was  ready  to 
fall  under  the  combined  power  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Poland,  and  RufTia,  Our  Iqua- 
droii  foon  made  the  Danes  renounce  all 
hopes  of  taking  Stockholm ;  and  foon 
brotight  their  Sovereign  to  fuc  to  Charles 
for  peace.—— 

Such  have  been  the  fervices  of  Britain 
to  all  thefe  powers !  Such  their  return  ! 
Is  England  fated  to  be  for  ever  connedled 
only  with  Ingrates  ? 

A  N  E  C  DO  T  E  celebrated  Dr  G  it  A  H  A  M. 

Dr  graham,  during  his  peregrina¬ 
tion  through  England,  made  a  (lay 
of  fume  months  at  Bath,  where,  from 
the  polite  addrefs  and  engaging  aflability 
that  marks  this  Ton  of  Galen,  he  became 
noticed  by  (dme  of  the  firll  people  of  tafte 
and  fafliion  in  the  city.  Among  others, 
whofe  predominant  ills  led  them  to  apply 
to  a  man  of  the  Dolor's  fuppofed  fkilJ, 
was  that  female  ornament  of  the  prelent 
age,  Mrs  Macaulay.  After  converfing 
with  the  Dodtor  for  fome  time  in  the  moft 
polite  manner,- on  the  nature  of  her  dif- 
cafe,  he,  after  a  little  recolledlion,  tho* 
with  a  feeming  delicate  hefitation,  ven¬ 
tured  to  pronounce  her  complaint  to  be, 
what  is  generally  deemed  by  the  faculty 
of  the  prefent  day,  a  kind  of  diforder 
which  had  ever  been  found  to  defeat  the 
powers  of  medicine.  The  Doftor,  how¬ 
ever,  whf>  is  poflefled  of  a  political  head, 
as  well  as  medicinal  knowledge,  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  fair  lady  ihorld  not 
depart  without  a  prefeription,  and  fans 
ce*emonie  introduced  a  converfaiion  w^ith 
Mrs  Macauiay,  whereiii  he  very  artfully 
took  uccaFicn  to  recommend  bis  brother 
to  the  good  graces  of  his  fair  applicant, 
which  offer,  after  a  kw  days  confidera- 


tion,  happily  met  with  a  reception  equal 
to  the  Dolor’s  moft  fanguine  wiihcs. 
The  brother  was  immediately  made  ac- 
quainted  with  the  circumftaoce,  and  no 

time  was  loft  in  expediting  thenecelTary  pre-- 

liminariee  previous  to  the  confummation 
of  the  happy  event.  0<ie  aukward  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  yet  remained  to  be 
obviated,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  before 
the  hymeneal  knot  could,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  propriety  to  the  parlies,  be  pof- 
libly  tied.  Dr  Wilfon,  whofe  fricndlhip 
Ml  Macaulay  had  long  experienced  in  the 
fullejl  extent,  was  neceffary  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  proce¬ 
dure,  and  his  coiifent  got  if  polTiblcr 
How  to  open  the  matter  to  him  with  any 
hopes  of  fuccefs  (for  the  pious  divine’s 
love  for  the  company  of  Mrs  Macaulay 
was  cert'iinly  great)  puzzled  the  whole 
party.  Refolved  at  laft,  however,  (he 
ventured  upon  the  arduous  talk,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  wrote  to  town  to  the  Dodlor, 
difclofing  the  v^hole  tranfadlion  ;  but  the 
application  was  of  fo  fudden  and  of  fo 
unexpefted  a  nature,  that  Dr  Wilfon  rc- 
monftrated  againft  the  impropriety  of  the 
adt  in  the  moft  vehement  manner,  and 
gave  her  to  underftand,  that  if  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  Jhould  take  place,  his  good  fer- 
vices  (hould  be  immediately  withdrawn. 
The  fair  heroine,  however,  who  is  pof- 
fcflVd  of  the  moft  iialimited  conceptions 
of  public  as  well  as  individual  libciiy,  in 
defpite  of  the  p^ejjing  admonitions  of  the 
good  old  prelate,  bv)Idly  repaired  to  the 
Temple  of  Hymen,  with  all  the  glee  of  a 
blooming  maid  of  fifteen,  and  there  paid 
the  nfual  homage  to  the  wanton  god  I 
We  hear  that  Dr  Munro  will  foon  refign 
bis  office  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Graham, 
who  undertakes  to  reftore  to  their  fenfes 
all  the  patients  in  St  Luke’s  Hofpital,  and 
uffier  them  into  the  world  again  as  fit 
citizens;  upon  the  failure  of  which,  he 
confents  to  be  immured  in  the  moft 
interior  cell  of  that  manfion. 

BON  MOT. 

CERTAIN  humorous  old  knight, 
named  Sir  Sampfon,  thinking  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  a 
fine  lady,  in  the  way  of  marriage,  faid, 
in  the  conclulion  of  his  compliments, 
“  Oh,  Madam !  we  Sampfons  were 
ftrong  doga  from  the  beg’nniri^','’  ‘‘Take 
care,  Sir  Sampfon,”  replied  the  young 
lady,  “  remember,  the  fttongeft  of 
your  name  pulled  an  old  houfe  over  bi« 
bead.” 
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■  - — —  Urg’d  by  the  brave,  by  fancy *d  glory  warm’d, 

P  o  «  T  n  V  *  trtrafon  honvfl,  if  ’taa^  treafon  here, 

r  U  £  1  K  ¥.  Pot  rights  I'lippos’d,  my  rativa  band  I  arm’d. 

And  join’d  the  ftandard  Charles  had  daf’d  to 
(THE  following  Poem  contains  a  defeription  rear : 

of  the  (ituation  of  a  Scots  gentleman  who  *7  ,  -  ,  i?-  • 

had  ffceii  obliged  to  leave  his  country  for  niy  gahant  vafiais  fell, 

rebellion  againll  our  prefent  happy  govern-  ^  *^*^*'^  mafterin  the  bloody  llilfc,— 

ment.  It  points  out  the  fatal  confequences  #  #  ♦ 

of  fuch  trtalonablc  attempts,  and  reprefeufS  #  •  #  #  *  # 

the  diltrefs  of  the  pcrlbn  deferibediu  a  very  Let  me  not  think— but  ah  !  the  thought  will 
iiitercfting  and  pathetic  manner.]  rife, 

Still  in  my  whirling  brain  its  horrors  dwell. 
When  pale  and  ticmbiing,  with  upliitcd  eyes, 
Monimia  faintly  breath’d  alalt  farewei! 

**  They  come,  (ihc  faid*)  fly,  flythtfe  ruihlefs 
foes, 

‘  And  fave  a  life  in  which  Monimia  lives; 

*  Believe  me,  Henry,  light  arc  all  lier  woes, 

‘  Except  whatHeiiry’sdreaded  put  pole  gives. 

‘  And  wonid’fl  thou  die,  and  leave  me  thus 
forlorn, 

*  And  bialt  a  life  the  mofl  inhuman  fpare  ? 

*  Ob,  live  in  pity  to  the  babe  unborn, 

‘  That  flirs  within  me  to  allift  my  pray’r!’* 


The  EXILE,  An  E^.eoy. 

WHERE,  *midU  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  Bate, 
The  once-fam’d  Tiber  rolls  his  fcanty 
wave, 

Where  half  a  column  now  derides  the  great, 
Where  half  a  flatue  yet  records  the  brave  : 

With  trembling  fteps  an  exile  wander’d  near, 
In  Scottiili  weeds  his  (hriveU’d  limbs  array’d* 
Elis  furrow’d  check  was  cioi's’d  with  many  a 
tear,  (tray’d. 

And  frequent  flghs  his  wounded  foul  be^^ 

Oil,  wretch  !  he  cry’d,  that  like  feme  troubled 
gholt  ^  ('^oc> 

Art  doom’d  to  wander  round  this  world  of 
While  Memory  fpeaks  of  joys  for  ever  lofl, 

Of  peace,  of  comfort,  thou  halt  ceas'd  to 
know ! 

Thefc  are  the  fccnes,  with  faacy’d  charms  en¬ 
dow’d. 

Where  happier  Britons,  calling  pearls  away, 
The  tools  of  found,  of  empty  trifles  proud, 

Far  from  the  land  of  blifs  and  freedom  llray. 

Would  that,  for  yonder  dome,  tbefe  eyes  could 
fee  (hiin— 

The  wither’d  oak  tlfat  crowns  my  native 
Thefc  urns  let  ruin  walle,  but  give  to  me 
The  tuft  that  trembles  o’er  its  lonely  rill, 

Ch,  facred  haunts!  and  is  the  hillock  green 
That  faw  our  infant  Ipoits  beguile  the  day  ? 
Still  are  our  feats  of  fairy  falhioii  feeii  i 
Or  is  my  little  throne  of  luofs  away  ? 

Had  but  Ambition,  in  this  tortur  d  breafl, 
Ne'er  rought  to  rule  beyond  the  humble  plain, 
Where  mild  iic^pendence  holds  the  vaflal  bled. 
Where  Faith  and  Fiicndlhip  fix  the  chief¬ 
tain’s  reign  : 

Thus  had  1  liv’d  the  life  my  fathers  led,  (he  ; 

Their  name,  their  fam’iy,  had  nor  ceas’d  to 
And  thou,  Monimia!  on  thy  earthy  bed  !— 

,  My  name,  my  fam’iy,  what  were  tbefe  to 
thee  1— 

Three  little  moons  Ijad  ften  our  growing  love, 
Since  firfl  Monimia  join’d  her  han<l  to  mine; 
Three  little  moons  had  feen  us  bled  above 
All  that  eiuliufiad  hope  could  e’er  divine. 


What  could  I  do?  Contending  palTioos  drove, 
Andprefs’d  mybofoni  with  alternate  weight. 
Unyielding  honour,  foft  perfuaiive  love— 

1  fled  and  left  her— left  her  to  her  fate  I 

Fad  came  the  ruffian  band;  no  melting  chavmt 
That  e’er  to  futferiog  beauty  Nature  gave. 
The  ruthlefs  rage  of  party  can  difarm  : 

Thy  tears,  Monimia,  wanted  pow’r  to  fave. 

She,  and  the  remnant  of  her  weeping  train, 
Whofe  faithful  love  dill  link’d  them  to  her 


Torn  from  their  dwelling,  trod  thedefert  plain, 
No  hut  to  Ihclter,  and  no  hand  to  guide. 

Thick  drove  its  fnow  before  the  wintry  wind, 
And  midnight  darknefs  wrapp'd  the  heath 
they  pad. 

Save  one  fad  gleam,  th^*t,  hlar/mg  far  behind. 
The  antient  mat.fjon  of  my  fadier’s  fall. 

Calmly  fhe  faw  tbefe  mouid’ring  ruins  glare  : 

“  *Tis  pad,  all-iighteous  God!  ’lispall,  (ihe 
cry’d.)  . 

But  for  my  Henry  hear  my  lated  pray’r!”— - 
Big  was  her  bmUiiig  hcait — ihe  groan 'd, and 
died!— 

Still,  in  my  dreams,  I  fee  h^r  form  ronfefs’d 
Sailing,  in  robes  of  li;;bt.  the  troublfcl  (kyl— 
Anti  foon,  die  whifpers,  fliall  my  Henry  red— 
And  dimly  fmiling,  points  my  place  to  die! 

I  hear  that  voice,  I  fee  that  pale  haml  wave! 

I  come  once  more  to  view  my  native  Iboie  ; 
Stretch’d  on  Monimia’s  loug-neglc^ted  giavc. 
To  clafp  the  fod,  and  feci  my  woes  nc 
more ! 
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'The  following  elegant  Poem  on  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Pur  fulfil  is  /aid  to  he  the  jirfi  attempt 
cf  L— y  M--A  W — D — TE,  on  htr  hie 
Matrimonial  DijaypointmenU 

Thro’  life’s  uncerraio  dang’rons  way. 

In  fcarch  of  plrafurc  while  wo  liray, 

How  tna*  y  riuls  th  :  load! 

In  flow  rv  paths  in  vain  ae  rove, 

And  PafTion's  various  mazes  prove. 

To  feek  her  high  abode. 

The  monarch,  hero,  patriot,  fagc. 

Woo  her  alike  in  ev’ry  age, 

f\ll  bow  before  her  flirinc  ! 

Her  real  pow’r  is  llill  unknown, 

Or  view’d  in  fiope’s  fond  glafs  alone, 

A  vifion  of  the  mind. 

The  monarch  tir'd  of  rule,  complains, 

*l’he  warri  r  quits  th*  cnlanguin’d  plains, 
Unfati>ty’d  with  fame  : 

The  patriot,  fage,  their  pow’rs  difplay’d. 

Oft  find  ungratefully  repaid, 

Thtir  glory  but  a  name  ! 

Plcafurc  thro’  toils  w’.ile  thefe  have  fought. 
Others  in  fofter  Icenes  have  thought 
To  captivate  the  Fair  ; 

Forfome  Ins  Wealth  h  r  charms  difplay’d,* 
And  Luxury,  alluring  maid! 

Engag'd  to  bauilh  Care. 

To  mighty  I.ovc  would  fome  refort, 

And  in  the  Cyprian  Goddefs  Court 
•  Expert  to  find  the  prize. 

Nor  doubt  but  Pleafuie  dill  attends, 

Whcre-c*  er  her  gentle  courfc  (he  bends. 

Or  wanton  Cupid  fiies. 

Wealth’s  torments  well  Avaro  knew, 

And  pri.digal  Sorano  too 

Its  vanity  has  Ih'^wn  : 

In  Lux’ry’s  lap  Aciifius  lies,— 

In  Lnx’ry*:  lap  Acrifius  dies, — 

She  makes  him  all  her  own. 

Myrtillo  nought  but  Love  attends  ; 

To  Love  gives  up  wealth,  honour,  friends. 

Secs  Scorn  his  fuit  return  : 

At  length  a  worthy  Fair  he  finds, 

But  Death  the  mutual  knot  unbinds, 

He  droops  upon  her  urn. 

Honour,  wealth,  pomp,  and  wide  domain, 
Wiidom  and  love. — are  all  hut  vain. 

The  gnerd^.n  to  bcltow  : 
ricafup ,  the  cliild  uf  Happiuels, 

Which  all  liill  feck,  can  never  blefs 
'I'liis  our  trail  Hate  below. 

In  yonder  blight  tythercal  dome. 

The  goddefs  has  her  thining  home. 

Where  Virtue  points  the  way  ; 

But  in  this  fublunary  l|)hcre. 

Allay'd  by  care,  by  paii*  and  fear, 
la  vain  we  court  her  day. 
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What  then  is  all  that  Heav’n  approves, 

That  Virtue  in  our  dation  loves, 

What  all  che  blifs  we  find  ? 

For  each  to  fill  his  proper  fphere. 

And  feek  his  only  plrafure  here, 

In  a  contented  mind,  M _ -.A. 

The  Nvmpiis  cf  the  Thames.  A  Ijai.lad. 

Full  of  dreams  of  bright  beauties,  and 
f  »nd  to  explore 

A  new  world  of  fuch  charms  as  I’d  ne’er  fecn 
before, 

I  travell’d  thro’  Italy,  Germany,  France, 

And  I  think  my  cur’ofity  led  me  a  dance. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Seine  I  was  pleas’d  to 
All  vcy 

Such  crouds  of  fair  Nymphs,  and  all  jnerry  and 
gay  ; 

But  then  they  were  merry  and  gay  to  extremes^ 
And  no  nymphs  could  I  find  like  the  Nymphs 
of  tlie  Thames. 

From  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Rhone, 

Still  in  hopes  of  fiiccefs  I  have  eagerly  flown. 
And  on  each  there  was  Ihown  me  of  beauties 
great  dore, 

Which,  if  (hown  on  the  1  hames,  had  been 
beauties  no  more. 

The  Alps  next  I  crofs’d,  fo  tremendous  and 
high, 

(For  beauty  will  lead  us  o’er  w'ct  and  o’er  dry) 
To  purfue  my  iucjniries  and  fee  if  perchance 
Fair  Italy  had  what  1  found  not  in  France. 

Then  I  travers’d  each  mountain,  each  river, 
each  plain. 

But  my  Idhour,  alas !  was  all  labour  in  vain  : 

O,  Tiber  !  O,  Po  !  why  fo  fam'd  arc  you? 
dreams. 

Since  no  nymphs  you  can  bead  like  the  Nymphs 
of  the  Thames, 

Not  Venice,  fo  proud  of  her  malks  and  her 
fair. 

Can  for  beauties,  bright  beauties,  with  London 
compare ; 

And,  tho’  fca-l)orn.  Love’s  Goddefs  h.erftlf 
would  agree, 

That  our  Nymphs  on  the  Thames  oiulhine 
thofe  on  the  fca. 

But  of  Italy’s  merit  and  fame  to  fay  true, 
And  give  (as  ’tis  fit)  ev’ry  country  its  due, 
litre  each  nymph,  like  a  Syren,  with  muhe 
inflames. 

But  what’s  a  llight  fong  to  the  charms  of  the 
Thames  ? 

As  for  Germany,  there  I  was  druck  witli 
furprizc  ; 

“Vyhat  the  belles  want  in  brightnefs,  they  make 
up  ;a  fize  ; 


And  if  beauties  they  were  to  be  meafur’d  like 
wine,  (the  Rhine, 

for  a  quai:  on  the  Thames,  you’ve  a  tun  on 

And  thus,  having  finilh’d  my  whimfical 
round,  (be  found, 

Convinc’d  tlut  1  fouglit  what  could  no-where 
I  of  roving  repent,  andaccufc  my  vain  dicams. 
That  kept  me  fo  long  from  the  Nymphs  of 
tile  Thames, 

Now,  ye  youths  of  Great  Britain,  on  ward¬ 
ering  f<r>  keen. 

That  may  feed  your  fond  fancies  with  beauties 
unfecn,  (aims. 

Believe  what  1  fay,  you'll  be  baulk’d  in  your 
If  you  feek  more  fuch  nymphs  as  the  Nymphs 
on  the  Thames. 

But  if  you  fliould  argue  my  voyage  w  as  too 
fmall. 

And  fay,  my  experience  proves  noticing  at  all. 
Go  inquire  of  the  fun,  and  lic’ll  tcit  you,  his 
beams 

Ne’er  have  Pnonc  on  fuch  nymphs  as  the 
Nymphs  of  the  Thames. 


Trumi'et-Bai  LAI).  hv  Mrs  Wrich- 

XtN,  nf  Vauxhail. 

Set  tif  Mafic  by  Air  Hook. 

THRKB  lads  contended  for  my  heart, 

i.ucii  hoiilicvi  d.il  lent  i harms  and  t^rac^ 
Yonng  Hal  couhl  ling  v^iIli  tallc  aiul  art," 

Beau  J(nimy  fpi)iic*<i  fi<*gs  and  lace. 

Blithe  W'iliy  uas  a  fudicr  brave, 

VV  lu>  fear  d  not  IcMt'S,  cr  deatli,  or  woundsy* 
His  cjuniry  or  his  l>ovt  to  face, 

When  Britain’s  Silver  Tnimprt  founds^ 

Now  Fear  is  rous’d  by  War’s  alarms. 

And  ihrtat’niiig  toes  each  hour  arifc, 

Ife  .'rn  yount;  Ilairy’s  vocal  chdiins. 

And  IVlader  Jemmy  I  defpife. 

I  love  my  Willy,  bold  and  brave, 

He  heeds  not  fears,  or  death,  or  wounds. 
His  cmintry  or  ids  love  to  lavr. 

When  Britain’s  Silver  Trumpet  founds, 

‘  In  piping  times  of  peace”  a  i)eaii, 

Dear  gins,  may  idle  thoughts  employ; 

But  now  when  ihrcat’ned  by  each  toe. 

Be  will,  and  throw  away  the  toy  : 

T  aKC  my  awlvie'e,  love  liim  who’s  brave. 

Who  fears  not  fears,  or  death,  or  vveunds; 
So  may  your  fmilcs  your  country  lave. 

While  Britain’s  Silver  'riumpet  founds- 


A  PASQUINADE, 


n  r„ii-onMo:aiion,  TJKKDLESS  of  wliat  the  world  may 

at  malko  torthe  nation.  ’hre  yet  our  youthful  year.s  decay, 

dions,  now  bg’ring  in  Let  us,  my  L.tfbia,  love  and  live  ; 

Do  ihou  a  ihoufand  killls  give, 
glory’s  bright  charms,  Then  let  me  fnatch  a  iiundied  more, 
from  their  ftalls  and  '1  hen  adei  a  thoulaiui  to  my  (lore; 

Another  hundred  let  me  take, 

s  to  foldiers  and  fops.  A  thoufancl,  then,  for  p'ty’s  fake; 

.  ,  ,  ...  And  thde  arc  ail  J  alk  of  rlit  e, 

i\K.  equa  am  And  all  that  thou  Ihalr  have  tioni  mc<^ 

«ul>  cv  ry  condition;  jj. 

i.lu-  with  all  Imts  of 

«=tc  to  give  t.iem  their  ,  ^ 

J,  and  boalt  ’th  tlicir  '•"  '"c.  ">>;  ‘ '  '“e-.'licn 

Begin  the  piealmg  tak  again. 

llant  heroes  ah)  d,  Edinbukc;!!  Magazine, 

mcl  the  liandard  they 

(cock.  EPIGRAM  on  tkc  Seat  cf  G.  1 — r. — a 

up  with  a  fierce  martial  i  i  i  •  i  r 

*  ^  H  H  vV  mud)  does  learnn'g  dilagrte 

own  down  their  play-  JL  j.  I'o  hx  fair  kden  s  le.it  ? 

5^  Some  think  it  rofe  ubov..  the  iea, 

id  banners,  a  fighting  And  (ome  ’mid  Ada’s  hf-at  : 

But  I — G — s,  furc,  may  jiidly  bid 

eathers  bedizen’d  like  Tlu  ie  wiangling  eoi.u  lU  iall. 

For  lie  imdl  huce  ti»cm  to  dec.dc 

-and  lofing  theii  fenfwS,  its  ic.iquc  is  u/;— //.  1 
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The  review. 

Russia  •  or,  a  complete  Hi/tor  teal  Account 
of  dll' the  Nations  which  compofe  that 
Empire,  z  *vols,  Zvo,  io  s*  in  boards, 
Cadclli  London* 

The  prodigious  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  great  remntenefs  of 
Qiany  of  its  province^*,  and  the  ungenial 
nature  of  their  climates,  t>avc  rendered  it 
Icfs  intcreftinc  to  the  curiofity  of  travellers 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This 
circumltaoce,  however,  gives  additional 
value  to  foch  authentic  information  as 
can  be  procured  on  the  fubje^t.  Upon 
whofe  authority  rtfts  the  account  delive¬ 
red  in  thofe  volume?  w<*  are  not  infor¬ 
med  ;  but  from  the  general  limilarity  of 
the  narrative,  refpeding  the  manners 
9nd  cuitoms  of  the  people  deferibed,  to 
thofe  which  have  formerly  been  pub- 
liihed,  we  muft  at  leait  admit,  that  the 
author,  or  authors,  have  been  actuated 
more  with  the  dclire  of  communicating 
true  intelligence,  th^n  of  amufing  their 
readers  with  hypothetical  or  fiditious 
details. 

Xhc  work  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  Fmnifh  nations,  Befidcs  the  Finns 
properly  fo  called,  many  other  iribe*^^, 
fuch  as  the  Laplanders,  Tfebouvafehes, 
Mordvines,  Votiacs,  &c,  are  included 
under  this  denomination. 

The  Laplanders  occupy  the  territory 
which  reaches  beyond  the  gulph  of  Both¬ 
nia  to  the  north,  between  the  weftern 
part  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  eaflern 
part  of  the  White  Sea.  Ruflian  Lapland 
is  faid  to  be  about  a  thoufand  verfts  *  in 
diameter,  and  yet  contains  no  more  than 
twelve  hundred  national  families. 

THE  Laplanders  (we  are  told)  are 
of  a  miiWjling  llature.  They  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  Battilh  face,  fallen  checks,  dark 
grey  eyes,  thin  beard,  brown  hair,  are 
well-built,  ftraight,  and  of  a  yellow  com¬ 
plexion,  occafioiicd  by  the  weather,  the 
Imoke  of  their  habitations,  and  their  ha¬ 
bitual  fihhinefd.  Their  manner  of  life 
renders  them  hardy,  agile,  and  fupple ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  much  inclined  to 
lazinefs.  They  have  plain  common  fei  fe, 
arc  peaceable,  obedient  to  their  fuperiors, 
not  given  to  theft,  not  fickle,  chearfui  in 
• 

A  •verft  is  little  more  than  three  quar* 
Urs  of  an  Engljfh  mile. 


company;  but  miftruftful,  cheats  in  com* 
merer,  proud  of  their  country  and  con- 
ftilution,  and  have  fo  high  a  notion  of 
it  and  oT  themfelves,  that,  when  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they 
ufually  die  of  the  noftaigia,  or  longing  to 
return.  Their  women  are  (hort,  com- 
plaifant,  chaftc,  often  well-made,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  nervous  ;  which  is  alfo  obfer- 
vable  among  the  men,  although  more 
rarely.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
Lapland  woman  will  faint  away,  or  even 
fall  into  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  on  a  fpavk  of 
fire  flying  towards  her,  an  unexpedted 
noife,  or  the  fudden  fight  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  objcdl,  though,  in  its  own  nature, 
pot  in  the  leaft  alarming;  in  fliort,  at  the 
mofl  triflinjg  things  imaginable.  During 
thcle  paroxyfins  of  terror,  they  deal 
about  blows  with  the  firft  thing  that  pre- 
fents  itfelf ;  and,  on  coming  to  them¬ 
felves,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  has 
paired.’’ 

So  general  a  difpolition  to  nervous  dif- 
order^,  among  a  people  unacquainted 
with  all  the  delicacies  of  Jife,  and  who  in¬ 
habit  a  cold  country,  may  juftly  appear 
furprifing,  cfpecially  as  they  do  not  ufe 
the  hot  bath,  fo  nniverfal  in  Rullia,  but 
bathe  in  rivers  every  Saturday,  which  is 
with  them  the  hnlielt  day  of  the  week. 

The  T’choavafehes  inhabit  along  the 
two  fides  of  the  Volga,  and  appear  to  be 
confidcrable  in  number,  as  they  pay  a 
capitation  tax  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  headp.  Marriage, 
among  this  people,  is  celebrated  in  the 
following  manner  : 

The  bride,  covered  with  a  veil,  bides 
herfelf  behind  a  fereeu  ;  from  which, 
after  fome  time,  Ihe  goes  and  walks 
round  the  eating  room  with  a  grave  and 
foiemn  gait.  Some  young  girls  here  bring 
her  beer,  honey,  and  bread  ;  and  when 
file  has  gorpe  three  times  round  the  room, 
the  bridegroom  enters,  fnaichcs  ofi'  her 
veil,  k’fies  her,  and  changes  rings  with 
her.  From  this  infiant  fite  hears  the 
name  of  fchourafnegher,  or  betrothed 
girl,  in  quality  of  which  fiie  difiribiiles 
bread,  honey,  and  beer,  to  the  guefls, 
with  which  they  refrcih  themfelves.  She 
thep  returns  behind  the  fereen,  where 
the  married  women  put  on  her  a  ghon- 
fpou,  or  cap  of  a  matron,  handfonier  and 
more  adorned  than  that  Ihe  w'ore  before 
the  betrothing. 

“  In  the  evening,  when  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  undrcls,  the  lady  U  obliged 
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to  pull  off  her  hufband’s  boots.  The  next 
morning,  they  come  to  look  for  the  Mo- 
faiacal  proofs  of  virginity,  'vlien,  it  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  bride  bad  been  deHowered 
before,  a  boy,  who  ferves  as  a  fort  of  pa- 
ranymph,  preients  a  mug  tilled  with  beer 
to  one  of  tnc  principal  aflift.-’ots.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  m»ig  is  a  hole  which  the 
lad  ftops  with  his  finger,  but  draws  it 
away  when  the  other  ha^  the  mug  at  his 
mouth  ;  by  which  means  the  beer  runs 
down  his  beard  and  bofom.  This  fails 
not  to  excite  much  laughter  from  the 
company,  and  a  blufb  from  the  bride. 
But  ihi'i  terrible  ceremony  is  never  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  more  fcrlous  confeq'.cnces. 
The  day  after,  ihe  bride  appears  as  nuf- 
trefs  of  the  houfe,  regales  her  friends, 
and  they  divert  thcmfelves  better  than 
the  day  before :  iticy  dance  to  the  found 
of  the  Rulbati  balalaica,  the  dudu,  See. 
Such  of  the  Tfehouwafehes  as  have  been 
baptized,  notwithffandirig  their  profeflion 
of  Chriftianity,  oblcrve  conftanily  this 
national  ceremonial,  not  neglecting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fubjoin  the  facerdotal  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  thv)Ugh  a  long  time, 
perhaps,  after  the  marriage  in  their  own 
way.  The  wedding  is  often  held  at  the 
houfe  of  the  bridegroom’s  parents,  and  is 
a  fort  of  club  dinner,  to  which  every 
gueft  brings  his  own  llwre.  Before  the 
meal,  a  loaf  is  banded  about  with  a  hole 
in  the  lop  of  it  made  by  an  arrow  ;  into 
this  bole  fuch  of  the  gnelts  as  are  fo  incli¬ 
ned  put  a  few  kopeeks  by  way  of  prefent.” 

The  Mordvinea  are  fettled  chiefly  on 
the  borders  of  the  Oka  and  tlr^  Volga,  in 
the  governments  of  Nifchnei-  Novognrod, 
and  Kafan,  and  are  likewifc  a  confidc- 
rablc  people.  They  are  dittinguilhed  into 
two  principal  tribes,  namely,  the  Mok- 
fehanes  and  EfTenes. 

In  this  country,  a  widower  always 
chufes  to  marry  his  fifter-in-law  when¬ 
ever  he  can.  If  the  parents  will  not  con- 
fent  to  the  match,  he  tries  to  bide  into 
her  hand,  under  the  tabl^r,  a  little  loaf 
without  being  perceived,  pronouncing,  at 
the  fame  time,  “  My  fifter-in-iaw  iball  be 
kept  for  me.*'  On  laying  this  he  runs 
out  of  the  houfe  as  fall  as  pnflible.  For 
if  he  be  caught,  he  it  immediately  attac¬ 
ked  by  the  company  with  blow  s,  as  hard 
as  they  can  be  laid  on  ;  but  if  he  is  aiert 
enough  tn  efcape  them,  the  fair- one  be¬ 
longs  to  him. 

The  Votiaks  chiefly  inhabit  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Viaitk,  in  the  government  of 


Kafan,  and,  including  thofe  that  dwell  in 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  are  a  con- 
fiderable  nation.  Notwithflandiiig  their 
tenacious  adherence  to  Paganifm,  it  was 
computed  that,  in  1^74,  there  were 
27,228  males,  and  27,169  females,  who 
had  been  baptized  in  the  government  of 
Kafan  alone.  Such  as  profcls  Chriltianity 
live  apart  from  the  reft. 

The  nation  of  I'erpiyairics  was  formed 
about  the  middle  of  the  l.xtcenth  century, 
on  the  deftruClion  of  the  Tartarian  king* 
dom  of  Kaian  by  the  concpiefts  of  ific 
great  Duke,  Ivan  Weflllii  titch.  The 
people*  who  thi  n  came  to  rciidc  in  tlio 
territory  were  parties  irnm  the  Tfchere- 
miffcfi,  the  Tfchimvafchej*,  and  the  Vo¬ 
tiaks,  with  Icvcral  Tartars  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  lying  round  M  »unt  Dural,  The 
fugitives  being  of  different  tribes,  the  * 
manners  and  culloms  of  this  people  arc 
extremely  various. 

The  Vogouls  inhabit  the  forefts  on  the 
northern  lidc  of  Mount  Dural.  Some 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  this  people 
is  of  the  fame  tribe  with  the  Hungariaiis; 
founding  their  conjecture  on  the  fiMia- 
tion  of  the  Vogoul  territory,  and  the  ftri- 
king  refembUnce  between  the  languagci 
of  the  two  nations. 

The  Ofliaks  arediflinguiflied  into  three 
tribes,  viz.  the  Oltiaks  who  dwell  along 
the  borders  of  the  river  Yehifei,  thole 
who  inhabit  the  environs  of  the  Oby,  ^nd 
thole  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kct, 
From  the  ruins  of  Icveral  cities  it  appears, 
that  this  people  was  anlicutly  in  a  more 
ilK^uriiliing  flare  than  at  prefent, 

“  If  an  Ofli  ^k  is  ordered  to  make  oath 
concerning  any  m.ittcr  in  litigation  before 
the  public  t? ibuual,  he  is  made  to  ll^nd 
upon  a  bear-fl.in,  with  a  hatchet  by  hia 
fide,  and  a  bit  of  bread  in  his  hand,  and 
he  mufl  pronounce  thefc  words:  May  the 
bear  devour  rnc  ;  may  the  hatchet  kno(  k 
me  on  the  head  ;  may  the  bread  choak 
mcj  if  W'hat  I  fay  Ic  not  true!  They 
fomctiir.er.  alfo  fwear  upon  their  ido!-, 
and  none  of  them  are  ever  found  to  be 
perjured. 

“  All  the  Ofliaks  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Oby  are  filbermcii,  and  diftingbifh 
themfelvci;  in  this  employ-nciit  by  an  un¬ 
common  addrefs  and  dexterity;  they 
know  liow  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
changes  that  th.e  waters  undergo,  and  of 
all  the  palfiges  .uul  harbours  of  llie  filh. 
There  arc  tew  that  do  net  pofTefs  foinc-* 
reiii-deer  ;  many  of  them  luve  ^ven  xo 
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the  number  of  two  hundred,  which  they 
employ  for  draught  and  tioufehold  piirpo- 
fes.  In  winter  tiiey  all  turn  hunteri,  but 
it  is  generally  with  very  liitlc  I'uccel*) : 
they  are  neither  adive  nor  canning  enougli 
for  this  exercife.  They  go  lix,  and  often 
ten  of  them  together,  and  thus  traverfe 
the  defarts  for  tive  or  fix  weeks,  drawing 
after  them  fledges  with  fiv)zen  fiih  and 
other  provifuns.  Tne  bow  is  in  greater 
wfc  among  them  than  fire-a»^m6.  In  fam- 
mer  when  they  meet  with  the  whelps  of 
foxes,  they  bring  them  home,  and  feed 
them  with  tilh  ;  •and,  when  of  a  proper 
fizc,  every  fox  pays  for  his  board  with 
his  Ikin.  They  take  Inch  great  care  of 
thcie  animals,  that  tlie  women  fuckle 
them  at  their  own  breafts  whjlc  they  are 
very  fmall.  As  iliey  know  that  the  Ikin 
of  the  ft)X  is  the  better  for  the  be  alt’s 
being  lean,  they  break  one  of  his  legs 
fome  time  before  they  intend  to  kill  him, 
that  the  pain  may  eaufe  him  to  lofe  his 
appetite,  and  fo  become  tliin.  They  keep 
a  great  number  of  large  dogs  for  hunting 
and  drawing  fledges.  Not  one  Oliiak 
among  the  whole  race  ever  thinks  of  til¬ 
ling  the  ground  ;  they  have  neither  hor- 
fc8,  nor  horned  cattle,  nor  llieep.” 

The  fecond  volume  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Tartar  nations.  The  firtt 
are  thofe  of  Kafan  and  Orenburg.  The 
Tartars  of  Kafan,  as  well  as  the  other 
Mohammedan  Tartars  who  live  atno:  g 
them,  take  remarkable  cure  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children,  who  are  taught 
to  read  and  unite,  and  are  iollrmiled  in 
the  Arabic  tongue,  and  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion. 

The  Touralinzes  inhabit  a  mountainous 
traift  towards  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Oural, between  the  rivers  Tauda  and  Ife^^ 

“  The  religion  of  Mohammed  (we  are 
toKl)  was  heretofore  that  of  the  Tartars 
ofToura,  asit  is  of  the  Tartar  citizens 
at  prefent;  but  the  Tartar- villagers  were 
baptized  in  the  years  1718,  1719,  and 
1720,  by  the  care  of  Philotheus,  Arch- 
bilh  op  of  Tobol  Ik,  As  their  Mohim- 
niedan  fcliools  were  fupprelTed  at  the 
fame  time,  they  have  loll  by  degrees,  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  there  be  one 
aniongft  them  at  prefent  capable  of  cither. 
Tneir  fcattered  huts,  together  with  their 
poverty,  have  been  great  obltacles  to 
their  inllruction  by  the  Greek  clergy,  in- 
fomuch  tiiatalmofl  all  of  them  have  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  paths  of  ignorant  and  fu- 
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perftitious  fedarifts,  who  know  not  them^ 
felvcs  what  chey  ought  to  believe  or  do. 
Circumcifion  is  no  longer  pradtifed  among 
them  ;  neither  do  they  any  more  cat 
horie  flefh  ;  yet,  in  conformity  with  the 
Mohammedans,  they  abhor  pork,  and  the 
other  forts  of  food  declared  in  their  law 
to  be  unclean.  They  fall  and  keep  meagre 
days,  fometimeb  by  the  precepts  of  one 
religion,  and  fometimes  by  thofs  of  the 
other. 

“  At  prefent  no  man  is  allowed  to 
have  any  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time, 
w’hcn  he  marries  without  any  hope  of 
being  able  to  part  with  her.  The  wife  is 
bought  after  the  manner  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  they  a:e  to  be  obtained  at  a 
very  reafonablc  price,  becaufc  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  poor,  and  bcciufe  the  monogamy 
to  which  they  are  bound,  leaves  plenty  of 
young  women  in  readinefs  lor  hnfbands. 
The  common  price  of  a  girl  is  between 
five  and  ten  rubles,  and  thtife  that  hav^ 
not  fo  much  maney  may  have  a  wife  at 
any  time  in  exchange  for  a  hoife,” 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  Tartars 
of  Tobolflc;  of  Tomlk;  the  Nogayan 
Tartars.  The  latter  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  conliderablc  hordes  among  the 
Tartar  nations,  and  chiefly  occupies  the 
defarts  on  the  nurihern  fideot  the  iiuxinc 
and  the  Calpian  feas,  and  on  the  iio' them 
fide  of  Mount  Caucafu?.  Among  this 
people,  we  are  told,  are  Greeks,  wlu»fe 
anccilors  have  dwelt  in  thefe  parts  from 
the  earlieft  periods  of  hiftory. 

The  narrative  proceeds  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Bougharians,  the  Bafchki- 
rians,  the  Meftfeheraiks,  the  Rarabinzes, 
the  Kirguilians,  &c.  The  account  deli¬ 
vered  of  each  iiHlion  is  pcrfpicuoiis,  and 
appears  to  be  faithful.  The  work  is  or¬ 
namented  with  fome  phtes;  but  contains 
no  map  of  the  RulTun  dominions,  wh:ch 
doubtlefs  is  a  defeat.  C. 

Experiments  Observations  con^ 

cerning  AGRICULTURE  and  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  ily  Mr  Mars  HALL,  Author  of 
“  Minutes  of  Agriculture.*'  [|P.  125*] 

HA'VING  apologized  for  venturing  to 
deviate  from  the  eftablilhed  prin¬ 
ciples,  our  author  proceeds  to  explain 
thofe  on  which  he  wilhes  to  found  a  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  weather. 

“  The  weather,  fays  he,  taken  in  its 
largeft  fenfe,  is  the  ftate  of  the  atinofphcrc  ; 
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^OTifequently,  to  prognofticate  is  to  forc- 
Ihow  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  is  influ: 
enced  or  modified  by  its  variations  of 
dcnfity,  or  weight ;  by  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  particles  it  contains,  humidity  ; 
by  the  invifibility  of  its  contained  par¬ 
ticles,  termed  finenefs;  by  the  vifible  col- 
ledions  «*f  Xhofe  particles,  cloudinef*^ ;  by 
a  precipitation  of  ihofe  particles,  rain, 
&c.  bv  its  motion,  or  wind ;  by  frolt ;  by 
its  different  degrees  of  heat ;  by  lightning, 
&c. 

••  To  fimplify  the  inquiry  as  much  as 
poflib'e,  and  to  endeavour  to  render  it  of 
Ordinary  ule,  1  will  confitie  it  folely  to 
rain  ;  neverthelefs,  admitting  fuoh  other 
accidents  of  the  atmofphere  as  rtfult  from 
this  inquiry. 

“  In  the  atmofphere,  as  in  (he  animal 
fyftem,  a  circulaiion  is  kept  up ;  the 
fvaporable  particles  which  lie  expoi'ed  on 
the  furtace  of  the  globe  are  abfoibetl  by 
the  contiguous  air,  in  which  they  float 
as  invilible  vapour,  or  foar  an  vifible 
clouds ;  out  of  w  hich  they  return  as  rain 
to  the  earth  ;  from  whence  they  may  be 
again  exhaled,  again  formed  into  clouda, 
and  again  precipitated  in  rain. 

“  The  firft  inquiry,  therefore,  towards 
a  philofophical  treaiifc  of  the  weather  is, 
—‘In  what  manner  is  the  atmofphere  fup- 
plied  with  humidify?  The  next,— -What 
caufes  and  what  prevents  this  invilible 
humidity  fufpcndcd  in  the  atmoipherc 
from  'being  formed  into  vifible  clouds  ? 
And  the  laft, — What  prevents,  and  what 
caufes  the  vifible  clouds  to  be  precipitated 
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Thefcr,  however,  are  difq^uifitions  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  ;  they  are 
myfterics  of  Nature  which  perhaps  never 
have  been,  perhaps  never  may  be  fully 
difclofed  to  human  perception.  H  'W- 
ever,  whilft  the  memories  of  Newton  and 
Linnxus  are  recoiledfed.  Nature  may  be 
purfiied  in  her  moft  intricate  mazes,  with 
at  Icaft  fome  hope  of  fucceis.  And,  by 
an  acutenefs  of  obfervation,  aided  by  a 
courfe  of  phyfi^al  experiments,  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  w'eather  may  hippilv  be 
rendered  as  obvions  as  the  Newtonian 
principles,  or  the  Lim  xan  fyltem. 

Waving  therefore  the  primary  caufes, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  m»)rc  obvious 
means,  or  efficient  caufes  of  rain;  and 
endeavour,  by  afeertaining  the  prtfent, 
to  prognofticate  the  approaching  ftate  of 
the  atmulphcre. 

Firft,  Jt  will  fcarcelf  be  difallowcd 
VoL.  XLIX. 
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that  the  atmofphere,  in  its  moft  dry  anti 
tranfparent  ftate,  contains  a  portion  c'f 
humid  particles,  and  that  vifibfe  vapour 
or  clouds  are  formed  from  thefe  inv.liblc 
particles ;  confequently,  cloud**  cannoi  be 
formed  without  prc-exillent  moifture  ia 
the  atmofphere.  And  may  vve  not  fay, 
that  the  greater  number  of  aqucuus  par¬ 
ticles  there  are  in  the  air,  the  greater 
probability  there  is  of  clouds  being  form¬ 
ed,  and  of  rain  falling?  This  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  degree  t)f  moiftnre  in  the  at- 
mofpherc  feems  to  be  the  firft  Itcp  to- 
W’ards  a  forcknviwlcdge  of  rain. 

“  The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  with 
refpe^t  to  its  moiltnre,  is  pointed  ut  by 
the  iiygr(jmeter ;  and  had  we  a  hygt  Icope 
which'  could  Ihow  v\iih  mth.matical 
certainty  the  degree  of  inodlute  a'  every 
altitude,  we  Ihi  uld  be  forward  on  our 
way  towards  certain  pr  i^m oliicrtion  But 
faiilitfous  hygrometer  t  are  iilaced  too  near 
the  earth  to  point  r>ut  w  ith  ce«ta  nty  Mie 
degree  of  moiftnre  c  nttined  in  tnat 
region  of  the  atmofpnere  in  which  ^he 
cloudf?  are  formed  ;  for,  by  an  incident 
mentioned  in  page  ao.  the  degrees  of 
humidity  were  van  u  ,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  height  in  the  aimofphtre. 

“  The  ail-bt  untiful  Author  of  Nature, 
however,  has  'urnilhrd  us  wi^h  uatuial 
hygrometers,  which,  perhap-i,  if  pr  perly 
attended  to,  nwy  be  iKarly  adequate  to 
our  wants  ; — I  mean  tne  riling  and  felling 
luminaries.  And  even  the  biminaries  in 
a  ftate  of  alcendcncy  may  be  confidered 
as  hygrometer*^.  Perhaps,  a  b  ight, 
fcorching  Inn  ; — the  moon  lucid,  with 
ftiarp  hrjrns; — and,  the  ftars  twinkling, 
denote  a  dry  ai*'*  On  the  c«antrarv,  the 
fun  and  liars  !  dnt;— and  the  moon  blunt; 
as  alfo  the  folar  and  lunar  lings,  may  in¬ 
dicate  a  moift  air, 

“  Seco  ndly,  It  is  evident  from  long- 
continued  experience,  that  the  deiifity  or 
weight  of  the  air  infiutnees,  in  fi'rre  de¬ 
gree,  the  a'ln  dphcric  nuvftiire;  yet  it  i'a 
at  liie  fame  time  evident,  from  incidents 
wdiich  occur  in  the  fo-egoing  Minutes, 
that  the  gravitude  of  the  atm  fphere  is 
not  the  only  ellicicnt  caufe  of  rain.  Th^fe 
incidents,  however,  prove  that  rhe  wtight 
of  the  air  has  a  principal  lliarc  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  4)f  the  Himnfphere. 

“  The  ftate  of  the  atmoTpherc,  wi^h 
relped  to  its  fpecific  gravity,  ihafeertain- 
ed,  with  matiK-maiic.al  niceiy,  by  that 
admit  able  fadtitious  pri'gnoftic,  the  baro¬ 
meter. 

“  Third.  From  the  foregoing  Minutes, 
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and  from  common  obfervationt  it  is  evi* 
dent,  that  the  motion  of  the  atmofphere 
is  an  tfiicient  caufe  of  rain  ;  the  niotioo 
of  the  atmofphere  is  divifible  into  its  di* 
region,  and  its  velocity,  or  force. 

The  ftate  of  the  atmolphtre,  with 
refpedt  to  its  velocity,  is  afeertained  by 
the  anemometer ;  with  refpedt  to  its  di- 
rciJfion,  by  the  vane. 

Fourthly.  Perhaps  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere  {whether  it  be  communicated 
by  the  fun  or  the  earth)  may  be  conflder- 
ed  as  an  efficient  caufe  of  rain. 

“  The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  with 
irefpedt  to  its  heat  or  warmth,  is  afeer* 
tained  (near  the  earth  at  leaft)  with  a 
great  degree  of  precifion  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter. 

“  Laftly.  Perhaps  the  quantity  of 
rain  recently  fallen,  regulates,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  quantity  of  rain  prcfently  to 
fall. 

**  The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  with 
refped  to  its  exhauftion  by  the  quantity 
of  rain  recently  fallen,  is  afeertained,  with 
mathematical  certainty,  by  the  rain-gage, 

“  Thus  we  have  enumerated  five  in- 
fiueocers  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
namely,  its  humidity,  gravitude,  motion, 
kheat,  and  rain. 

f  “  And  we  have  likewife  enumerated 
fix  faiftitious  prognoftics,  whereby  the 
degree  of  influence  may  be  alcertained  $ 
namely,  the  hygrometer,  barometer,  ther¬ 
mometer,  anemometer,  vane,  rain-gage. 

*  •*  The  five  latter  may  be  termed  per¬ 
fect  inftruments;  the  firft  is  very  imper- 
fedf,  as  the  dejgree  of  moifture  may  vary 
at  dlfTerent  altitudes.  But,  in  order  to 
regulate  this  dcfcdl,  I  have  pointed  out, 
in  the  cc^urfe  of  thefe  oblVrvatioof',  a 
natural  hygrometer;  namely,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  atmofphere,  or  rather  of 
the  atmofpberic  canopy;  whether  that 
appearance  be  formed  and  aItVred  by  the 
clouds,  fun,  moon,  ftars,  lightning,  rain¬ 
bow,  or  the  aurora  borealis. 

Never! hclef*?,  the  afeertainment  of 
the  quantity  of  aqueous,  of  rainy  particles 
fufpended  in  the  air,  remdns  the  moft 
indefinite  part  of  this  inquiry  ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  to  afeertain  this  with  fume  de¬ 
gree  of  precifion,  is  tfifentially  neceflary 
to  prognofticatinn. 

There  might  perhap**  be  an  apparatus 
conttruAed  which  would  aflift,  c()nli(Jer- 
ahfy,  the  natural  and  fiditious  hygrome- 
terti  above-mentioned,  in  afcert'tiiung  the 
prefent  ftate  rf  the  atmo'pherc  with  re» 
fpe^  to  its  moifture.  Wer<  it  not  for 
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the  motion  of  the  atmofphere,  it  might, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  rain-gage,  brin^ 
this  part  of  the  fubje^  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  certainty ;  1  mean  an  inftru- 
ment  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
particles  exhaled  by  the  atmofphere  from 
naked  water. 

“  Laft  fumnier  I  Ikc'tched  out  fuch  aa 
inftrument,  and  have  given  an  engraving 
of  it  in  the  preceding  plate,  under  the 
name  of  an  Exhalation-gage. 

“  Whether  or  not  this  apparatus  may 
prove  inftrumentai  to  prognoftication,  it 
will  go  near  to  demonftrate  the  caufe  of 
exhalation  :  whether  it  is  the  drynefs  of 
the  air ; — the  weight  of  the  air  ;  the  heat 
or  attradfioo  of  the  fun  ; — the  diredlton 
or  velocity  of  the  wind  fubterraneaa 
heat,  &c. 

“  It  was  the  in  middle  of  Auguft  laft 
when  I  digerted  my  ideas  on  this  fubjedt ; 
and  having  determined  to  throw  afidc  * 
natural  prognoftics  (excepting  thofe  above- 
mentioned),  I  began,  on  Tuefday  the  i<)th 
of  Auguft,  an  experimental  regifttr  of  the 
atmofphere,  on  the  principles  herc^.fet 
forth  ;  namely,  by  regifteiing  (at  fun-nfe, 
noon,  and  fun-fet)  the  weight,  moifture, 
heat,  motion,  and  appearance  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.” 

This  regiftcr  confifts  of  eight  column®* 
viz.  the  day,  the  time  of  the  day,  ih® 
weight,  the  moifture,  the  heat,  the  mo* 
tion,  the  appearance,  and  the  quantity 
rain,  accompanied  with  explanatory  notes# 
and  fucceeded  by  obfervations  on  each 
column.  Sgeaking  of  the  quahtitj  of  rain\ 
he  fays, 

“  Not  being  able  to  procure  a  mathe¬ 
matical  rain-gage,  and  not  having  time  to 
wait  for  the  conftrudlion  of  one,  1  was 
under  the  ncceflity  of  making  ufe  of  a 
lefs  fimple,  though  fufficienily  accurate 
apparatus.  It  confifted  of  a  common  tiu 
tunnel  to  collet  the  rain  water  ;  a  com¬ 
mon  ghfs  bottle  to  receive  it;  and  a  fmall 
China  veflcl  to  meafure  it  in.  -And,  as 
gentlemen  who  refide  at  a  diftance  from 
the  metropolis  may  find  it  difticiilt  to 
procure  a  mathematical  apparatus,  yet 
may  wifh  to  afeertain  the  depth  of  rain; 
and  the  method  I  hit  upon  being  fimple, 
and  may  not  immediately  occur  to  every 
one,  I  will  here  fully  deferibe  it. 

“  Firft,  I  found  the  area  of  the  top  of 
the  tunnel  thus:  — Its  mean  diameter  1 
fijuiid  to  be  6  7  inches,  the  fquare  of 
which  is  44. S9.  And  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  being  in  proporiiou 
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to  its  area^  ai  i  is  to  •7854*  I  ftated  the 
followini?  proportion;  As  1  1810.7854, 
fo  is  44*891  the  fqnare  of  the  diameter  of 
the  tunnel,  to  35*156606 ;  which  is  coo- 
fcquently  the  area  of  the  tunnel. 

Next,  I  proceeded  to  find  the  area 
of  the  bafe,  or  end  of  the  cylinder.  Its 
mean  diameter  1  found  to  be  2.S5  inches; 
the  fquarc  of  which  is  8.1125.  ^  then 

faid,  as  I  is  to  .7854,  fo  is  8.1225 
6.3794I15»  the  area  of  the  cylinder. 

Having  once  afeertained  this  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  two  velfels,  the  depth  of 
rain  was  any  time  readily  found  ;  for  the 
quantity  of  water  collefted  being  placed 
in  the  cylinder,  and  its  depth  therein  af- 
certained,  it  only  remained  to  fay,  As 
6.38  is  to  that  depth,  fo  is  35.25  (in  the 
inverfe,  or  reciprocal  proportion)  to  the 
real  depth  of  rain  which  had  fallen. 

“  I  will  exemplify  this  in  the  quantity 
which  fell  on  the  nth  September.  Hav¬ 
ing  poured  the  water,  collected  in  the 
bottle,  into  the  cylinder,  I  found,  by  in¬ 
serting  a  diagonal  fcale  of  equal  parts  (a 
common  box-fcale  divided  into  inches 
and  tenths),  that  the  depth  was  exadlly 
a. 7  inches.  J  therefore  faid  (in  the  in¬ 
verfe  proportion),  As  6.38  is  to  2.7,  fo  is 
35.25  to  .49  ;  the  depth  of  rain  which  fell 
©n  the  iith  of  September/’ 

In  the  conrfe  of  thefe  obfervations  fome 
inferences  are  drawn,  which  evince  the 
advantage  that  may  be  expe^ed  from  a 
continuance  of  foch  a  regifter. 

Thefe,  however,  fays  he,  are  only 
probable  i references,  and  no  pofitive  con- 
clufion  meft  be  hoped  for  from  a  (ingle 
incident ;  yet  if  we  are  enabled  to  rcafon 
with  fome  degree  of  confilfency  on  one, 
what  may  not  be  expeded  from  a  variety 
of  ftmilar  incidents  ?  And  if  one  month 
aff  ords  us  an  interefting  incident,  what 
may  not  be  expelled  from  twenty  years 
accurate  ohfervation  ?  I  dotiot  mean  the 
obferv-ition  of  one  man,  in  one  place,  but 
the  joint  efforts  of  many  in  a  variety  of 
places.  What  beneath  certainty  can 
the  rcfult  ?  I  mean,  that  twenty  years  ac¬ 
curate  obfcrvations,  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifl  md,  will  cither  afford  fome 
certain  prognoftics,  whereby  future  gene¬ 
rations  will  be  confidcrably  benefited  }  or 
it  will  be  known  with  certainty,  that  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  weather  is  a  myf- 
tcry  of  Nature,  placed  wholly  beyond 
human  reach.  And  1  hope  I  may  bo 
permitted  to  fay,  without  incurring  any 
unfavourable  ImputatioOi  that  the  bare 
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attempt  will  reflect  honour  on  the  coun¬ 
try  it  may  be  made  in. 

Having  thus  fubmitted  the  felf- 
expericnce  I  have  hitherto  had  with  re- 
fpe^  to  the  weather having  given  a 
prognoftical  arrangement  of  popular 
maxims  rehtive  to  this  fubjedt  ; — and 
having  ventured  to  make  an  overture 
towards  fcientiBc  prognottication,  I  will 
conclude  this  article  with  offering  up  my 
moft  earned  wifhes,  that  gentlemen  of 
Icifurc  and  obfervaiion  may  bend  their 
attention  towards  this  ufeful  and  intereft- 
ing  fubjed  ;  and  that  men  of  fcience  may 
unite  their  efforts  in  refeuing  this  impor¬ 
tant  department  of  human  knowledge 
from  the  hands  of  vulgar  error,  and  in 
founding  a  foreknowledge  of  the  weather 
on  the  principles  of  fcience,  and  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  Nature.” 

The  next  fubjed  which  demands  our 
attention,  is  “  the  Seed  Procefs under 
which  head  we  find  fome  judicious  obfcr¬ 
vations  on  the  foliation  of  trees,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  of  Stnvtni^, 

Having  gone  through  a  review  of 
various  articles,  our  author  proceeds  to 
take  a  “  Rctrofped  of  the  five  years” 
management. 

The  two  years  pradtee,  fays  he, 
which  arc  the  immediate  objed  <*f  this 
publication,  and  which,  with  the  Minutes 
of  Agriculture,  contain  a  minute  detail  cf 
five  years  experience,  wherein  my  fuc- 
Ceffes  and  mifearriages  have  been  difplay- 
cd  with  equal  n.ikednrfs,  being  now 
clofed  ;  and  as  this  detail  contains  not 
only  a  hiftory  of  the  adual  incidents  of  a 
farm,  but  alfo  the  progress  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  as  it  arifts  from  felf  experi¬ 
ence  ;  I  will  here  take  a  retrofptd  *  f  the 
five  years’  management,  and  not  only 
point  out  what,  as  a  fiudent,  1  have  done, 
but  alfo  what,  after  five  years  attentive 
application,  1  nour  think  1  ought  to  have 
done. 

“  In  executing  this,  I  will  firft  givf  a 
general  view  of  the  fuccelfion,  and  theu 
enter  into  a  feparate  examination  of  the 
management  of  each  fieid.” 

This  done,  and  having  explained  Idm- 
felf  on  different  fubj.ds,  Mr  Marfiiall 
thus  concludes  his  performance  : 

“  Having  thus  t»'ik?n  an  hitforical  view 
of  the  fii  ft  three  years’  p»adlicc,  and  hav¬ 
ing  elucidated  ai.d  amplified  the  mifcel- 
lancous  regiUer  arlfiiig  t*:::r^rom,  by  a 
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Copious  #*xp^na»rry  index  : — H^ivinp  ta- 
Itcn  view  of  the  laft  two 

yea’'s^  pra<*>ice;  with  a  romnreheiifivc  rc- 
tr  fpe<^t  of  the  years*  management: 
—And  h  .vi  endeavoured  to  explain 
myftlf  firft  as  a  pra^ical  farmer,  and 
afie»^wards  as  >?n  agricultural  writer: — I 
will  ch-Te  th^  puMica  iou  of  my  Pradfice 
of*  A^ricuhu’ e  with  an  earneft  vvifh  that 
it  mav  be  r/f  ‘  Tvicetornankind,  more  cfpe- 
cially  to  th*  Englifli  agricuburift.” 

'This  work  may  be  of  fervice  to  fuch  as 
examine  it  with  care  ;  biu  Mr  MarihilPs 
fententioiis  way  of  exptefling  himfelf  will 
pr-v.-nt  .oany  of  thofr  readers,  who  prefer 
/ii  ..'t  I'u  '^'Tier  readings  from  perilling  hi8 
b  wi'.li  li  ffi.  iriit  attention  to  pro  fit 
by  Hu  viver,  as  our  author  has 

iiiiirdy  tern  wed  the  f-ibjed  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  frejlj ground^  we  think  no  modern 
cubivaior  be  wholly  unacquainted 

with  his  fcientific  pertorniaiice.  C. 

Travels  though  Spain,  cjjhh  a  Fietw 
to  illvjtrate  that  l^atural  Uifiory  and  Ply- 
Jical  (iergrnphy  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a 
Series  of  Letter  i,  ^d  or  tied  ^zvith  Copper- 
platcSi  and  a  nezv  Map  of  Spain.  By 
John  Talbot  Dillon,  Knight  and  Baron 
of  the  Sacred  Roman  Empire-  aJo. 
Boards,  i  /.  is,  Robinlon,  London. 

VERY  ample  accounts  of  Spain  have 
been  writ  ten  by  feveral  travellers 
within  thefe  few  years;  but  none  has  hi 
therto  been  executed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
work  now  before  us,  which  is  particularly 
defigned  to  elucidate  the  nahiral  hiltory 
of  that  kingdom.  Din  Guliernifr  Bowles*, 
from  whole  ireatile  thi^'  vvdume  if^  chiefly 
compiled,  had  been  employed  many  years 
bv  his  CaihoTic  Mnj<  lly  in  viliiing  mines, 
and  for  other  purptdes  tending  to  the  im- 
pr  ’vement  of  the  country.  The  firlt  ob¬ 
ject  that  eny:agcd  Mr  B  owles’s  attention, 
we* arc  tokl,  was  an  infpe^tion  into  the 
qiiicklilver  mine  of  Almaden,  in  La  Maii- 
cha,  ai  that  time  greatly  negleded,  tho' 
a-place  of  the  utnu.ft  confequence  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  from  the  cinnabar  ore  of  this 
mine  they  extrad  the  greater  part  of  the 
quickfilver  that  is  requifite  for  the  work 
ing  of  their  fiiver  mines  in  America.  On 
this  expedition  he  fet  out  in  the  year 
173a ;  and  leveral  years  after  he  continued 
his  progrefs  through  mod  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain. .  ....  .  •  . - 

'  *  PraHlce  in  Agriculture  iwould^  ^jne 
thinks  kaoje  been  more  modeft%  - 


In  the  work  now  under  confiderafiont 
Baron  Dillon  has  included  mod  of  tHe 
remarks  made  by  Mr  Bowles,  in  his  vari¬ 
ous  journics,  from  the  above  mentioned 
period  ta’thc  prefent  time. 

‘  Befides  thofe  valuable  materials,  how¬ 
ever,  the  volume  contains  many  others, 
drawn  not  from  the  fund  of  Mr  Bowles’s 
obfervations,  but  from  a  muliiplicily  of 
intereding  foiKce?,  among  which  we  meet 
with  leveral  things  that  mud  attra<5t  the 
attentiou  both  of  the  hidoiian  and  anti¬ 
quary. 

The  work  begins  with  the  divilion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  aber  which,  in  the 
fecond  letter,  the  au’hor  recites  the  itine¬ 
rary  from  Bayonne  to  Pamplona  in  Na¬ 
varre,  and  thence  to  Madrid.  In  this 
journey  we  find  a  particular  account  of 
the  foil  and  products,  both  vegetable  and 
mineral,  cf  thole  parts.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  author  deferibes  a  mine  of  fd  gem 
at  Valticrra.  It  is  about  fuur^  hui’dred 
paces  in  length,  with  feveral  Ihafis,  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty  paces,  fupported  by  pil¬ 
lars  of  fait  and  gypfum,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

In  the  thir  l  letter  the  author  delivers 
the  natural  hidory  of  the  Grana  Kermes, 
or  Scarlet  Grain.  I'his  produtd  is  the  coc- 
cosbaphicaol  the  Greeks,  the  vermkulum 
or  coccum  infedlonum  of  ibe  Romans, 
and  the  kernries  oi  alliermes  of  the  Arabs. 
It  w*as  the  ingredient  ufed  by  the  ancients 
to  dye  the  beautiful  colour  called  cocci- 
nuG,  coccincup,  (ir  cocceus,  different  from 
the  purpura  of  the  Phoeuiceaus,  which  at 
firfi  had  been  obtained  ooia  the  teilacious 
fifh  called  the  murex.  In  procefn  of  time, 
the  purple  and  other  tints  having  been 
more  cafily  effe^ffed  by  means  of  the  ker- 
ifies,  which  was  alfo  not  only  lefs  expeu- 
live  than  the  murex,  but  gave  a  drongcr 
and  brighter  colour,  the  former  w'as  uni- 
vcrfally  fubdiluted,  and  maintained  its  re¬ 
putation  till  the  difeovery  of  America, 
when  cochineal,  fo  called  from  coccinelU,' 
as  a  diminutive  of  coccum,  was  introdu¬ 
ced  into  its  room. 

The  kermes  is  found  flicking  to  the 
branches,  or  render  leaves  of  a  Imall  fpe- 
cies  (ff  oak,  called  by  botanifts  the  ilex 
aculeata  cocci-glandifera.  *  This  plant  ia 
about  three  feet  in  height,  and  grow's  in 
Spain,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  along 
the  Mediterranean  coaft ;  as  it  alfo  does 
in  Galatia,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Perfia, 
where  it  6rd  came  into’ufe. 

■  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 


Vcrmcfl ;  fome  naturalift*?  confulerinp  it 
as  a  fruit,  while  othtrs  regarded  it  as  an 
excrefcencc  formed  by  the  piindlnrt  of  a 
particular  fly,  the  fame  a  common 
gall.  But  it  is  now  difcpvcred  that  the 
kermeB  is  in  reality  the  bixly  of  an  ink<5t 
transformed  into  a  grain,  berry  or  hulk, 

accordi  ng  to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

<  *  ' 

‘‘  The  progrefs  of  this  transformation 
(fays  our  author)  mnft  be  conlidtrcd  at 
three  different  ieafons.  In  the  firfl  flage, 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalctde, 
bo  larger  than  a  gr.iin  of  miilet,  foa»ce 
able  fo  crawl,  is  petccived  flicking  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  itfelf, 
and  f()v>n  becomes  immoveable;  at  this 
period  it  grows  the  m  )fl,  appears  to  fwell 
and  thrive  with  the  fuflenance  it  draws  in 
by  degrees :  this  ftatc  of  reft  feerTp^  to 
have  deceived  the  curious  obfeivtr,  it 
then  refembling  an  excrefc  ncc  of  the 
bark  ;  during  this  period  of  its  growth, 
it  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  clown,  ex¬ 
tending  over  its  whole  frame,  like  a  net, 
and  adhenng  to  the  bark :  its  flgare  is 
convex,  nof  unlike  a  fma’d  floe  ;  m  fuch 
parts  as  are  not  quite  hi(id^^  by  this  f jft 
garment,  many  bright  fpecks  are  percei 
ved  of  a  golden  colour,  as  well  as  fttipcs 
funning  acrofs  the  body  from  c  ne  fpace 
to  the  other, " 

At  the  fecond  flage  in  April,  its 
growih  is  compleated,  its  fitape  is  then 
round,  and' about  the  fize  of  a  pea  :  it  has 
acquired  more  (trengtri,  and  its  then  down 
is  changed  into  dull,  and  ferms  to  be  nc- 
thine  bnt  a  hulk,  or  a  caplVde,  full  of  a 
reddilh  juice  not  unlike  difcolonred  blood. 

“  Its  third  ftatc  is  towards  the  end  of 
May,  a  little  fooncr  or  later,  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  chmoe.  The  hull; 
appears  replete  with  f  na|!  eggs,  kfs  than 
the  feed  of  a  poppy.  Thtfe  are  propeily 
ranged  under  the  belly  of  the  infedt,  pro 
greflively  placed  in  the  nelt  of  down,  that 
covers  its  body,  which  it  withdraws  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  egg‘^ :  aiter 
this  work  is  performed,  it  foon  diefJ,  tho’ 
it  ftill  adheres  to  its  pofition,  rendering 
a  further  fervice  to  its  progeny,  and 
fhielding  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  the  hoftile  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  In  a  good  feafon  they  multiply 
exceedingly,  hating  from  i8oo  to  loco 
which  produce  the  faibc  number  of 
animalcules.”, 

It  appears  that  the  export  of  kermes 
from  Spain  is  ftill  a  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  and  might  be  greatly  impro¬ 
ved- 


The  fourth  letter  comprizes  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  fa'tpetre  in  Spain.  Iif 
treating  of  this  luojedi  we  meet  with 
lome  inlercftiug  obfcrvHtiuns  relative  to 
c  emiltry,  which  vve  iliail  lay  before  our 
readears. 


All  the  proffffors  of  chemiflry  I  had 
convened  with,  eitlier  in  Fr-nce  ur  Ger* 
many,  laid  dovvn  as  a  fixeii  piincipiei 
that  there  are  three  mineral  acids  in  na¬ 
ture :  that  the  vitrio'ic  is  the  unirerfal 
one,  belonging  to  metals,  from  whence 
the  other  two  arife.  t  hat  the  nitrous  if 
leconcl  in  adlivjty,  and  belongs  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  in  oine  b  ing 
the  weakefl  of  all,  is  liomogeneons  lo 
fifh-  They  do  not  include  the  animal 
acid,  which,  united  with  the  r  hlogiflon^ 
f.rms  the  pholplu^rii^.  I  wm-j  further 
tangh*,  that  tne  fixed  alkdi  of  faitpetie 
dut  not  exift  purely  and  limply  in  nature, 
bur  was  geiierUeil  bv  fire,  and  whto 
they  found  falipetre  to  be  r}i;g  <'ut  of  the 
earth  riaturally  in  the  E  »ft  Indies,  they 
thought  t  )  fave  the  difficulty,  by  f  y- 
ing  It  prt  ceeded  from  the  incineration 
of  woods,  wluch  had  impregnated  the 
earth  with  this  fixed  alkali,  the  bafis  of 
faltpetrc;  fo  that  I  h^d  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  formed  by  certain  cooibina- 
tioiH  that  took  place  in  the  a»ft  of  com- 
buftion ;  but  I  foon  found  my  error* 
when  I  faw  the  method  of  m akiuu  fait- 
peiie  in  the  different  province;  of  Spiiu, 

I  have  now  cvid»-Mt  proofs  lhat  the  bafis 
of  nitre  really  exifls  in  the  earth  and  in 
plants,  the  fame  as  in  theSiulaof  Alicant* 
Let  thefe  learned  gentlemen  come  to 
Spain,  they  may  convince  themfelves  of 
tliis  truth,  and  fee  fillpetre,  with  its  al¬ 
kaline  bdis,  in  the  marMifa(ft”rts  of  Caf^ 
tile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Valencia,  Murcia, 
and  Andalufia,  where  it  is  made  without 
the  aHiftance  of  vegetable  m.utei  ;  ibme- 
tifnes  throwing  in  a  h:\ndtul  (  f  aflies  of 
nutwc>d,  merely  to  fitter  the  Ive  of  earth,’ 
and  they  often  meet  with  gvpfeous  ftonc 
in  the  iieigl»br)U  In-od  of  their  \vo'k=, 
yet  they  make  ex<'ellenl  fait  pet  re  by  boil- 
imt  the  lixivium  of  their  lands  only,  in 
w'hich  they  do  net  find  an  atnm  of  gyp- 
fnm;  conlequently  they  have  gunpowder 
in  Spain,  without  bring  indebted  for  its 
fixed  alkali’  to  the  vegetable  kingdoo)^ 
and  without  the  vilible  or  fcnlible  coi»- 
verfion  of  the  vitiiolic  acid  of  gypiuiU 
into  the  iiiir«.iis.” 


It  is  found,  that,  in  Spain,  a  third  nart 
all  Ihc  laudb,  and,  in  the  caflatt 
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waA  fowthcrn  p^rtu,  the  very  duft  on  the 
contain  natural  faltpetre,  which  the 
msbws  prepare  in  the  following  manner : 
they  plough  the  gri»nnd  two  or  three 
times  in  winter  and  fpring  near  the  vil- 
]{)  Auguft  they  pile  it  up  in  beapf? 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;  then  fill  of 
tliU  earth  a  range  of  veirels^  of  a  coiiic 
iltapr^  perforated  at  bottom,  covering  the 
a|ttrXure  wi  :b  mat  weed  aiMi  aHicSi  two 
or  tbrte  inches  deep,  that  the  water  may 
|«i  filter  through.  They  afterwards 
pour  on  the  water  (fometimes  without 
potrrng  any  alhes) ;  and  the  lye  that  re- 
liiht  from  this  prxefs  is  put  into  a  boiler. 
The  o>mmon  fait  precipitates  in  the  p''o- 
po>tif>n  of  about  f>Tty  pounds  to  the 
iKiodred;  and  the  liquor  being  afterwards 
poured  into  buckets  placed  in  the  (hadc| 
il  cry ftalizes  into  faltpetre* 

From  the  immenfe  quantity  which 
luay  be  made  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
tbe  author  obferres,  that  Spain  alone 
could  fupply  the  world  with  faltpetre, 
without  the  aid  of  a  fixed  alkali,  afhes, 
Of  vegetables,  if  this  important  maitufac- 
ture  were  fufficiently  cultivated. 

From  Br>wk8  he  obferves,  that  the 
fifhpetre,  thus  cryfialized,  is  (imilar  to 
that  of  Paris  of  the  firft  boiling.  In  Spain 
they  only  boil  it  once  more,  when  it  be- 
cemes  perfect,  and  proper  for  making  of 
gunpowder,  aqua  forlis,  and  other  pur- 
pi^fes  of  the  fhops.  Its  balls,  placed  in  a 
rtllar,  attrafis  the  dampnefs  of  the  air, 
lofes  ill  adivity,  and  forms  a  fixed  alkali, 
which,  mixed  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
•onftitutes  a  vitriolated  tartar;  a  certain 
prof)f,  fay^  Mr  Bowdes,  that  the  nitrous 
air  of  Spain  is  natural  and  perfect  in  itfclf, 
Without  tbe  afliltance  of  any  fixed  alkali. 
Aivnitting  ‘that  this  obfervation  Hiould 
prove  to  be  well-founded,  t  he  fpontaneous 
produdion  of  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali, 
in  a  place  where  no  vegetables  grow,  is 
a  very  extrrordinary  occurrence  in  the 
province  of  cbcmiilry. 

The  fifth  letter  gives  an  account  of  the 
Merino  ftiecp,  or  thofc  flocks  which,  after 
fpending  the  fummer  in  the  northern 
ipountains,  defeend  in  the  winter  to  the 
milder  provinces  of  Eftremadura  and  An- 
dalufia,  and  afford  the  fineft  wot)l.  It  is 
cc.mputed,  that  between  fifty  and  fixty 
thoufand  bags  of  wafhed  wool,  confifting 
each  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds 
j^nglifh,  is  annually  exported  from  Spain; 
of  which  quantity  about  twenty  thoufand 
bars  are  feiit  to  London  and  Brifiol. 

T^he  fixth  letter  treats  of  the  inconve¬ 


niences  arifiug  from  the  emigrations  of 
the  Merino  Qieep,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Mefia,  which  relate  to  paflurage.  Thig 
letter  was  written  in  1765,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Padre  Sarmienio,  to  Don  An¬ 
tonio  Ponz,  by  w'homit  has  been  publilh- 
ed  in  the  Viage  d’Efpana.  It  gives  a 
lively  idea  of  the  times  ;  Ihewing,  as  Ba¬ 
ron  Dillon  obferves,  how  far  the  fpirit  of 
improvement  has  extended,  and  reached 
even  within  the  gloomy  walla  of  con¬ 
vents* 

The  feventh  l^etter  contains  mifcellane- 
OU3  obfervations  made  at  Madrid,  with 
fome  account  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  na¬ 
tural  htftory.  The  eighth  letter  prefents 
us  with  a  deferiptinn  of  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  Aranju  z  ;  and  the  ninth  let- 
ter,  an  account  of  the  baths  and  miner;d 
waters  of  Trillo,  fele^led  from  the  treatilc 
of  Dr  Ortega,  F.  R.  $.  Letter  X.  dc- 
feribes  the  royal  feat  and  gardens  of  St 
Ildefonfo,  with  fome  account  of  the  city 
of  Segovia.  Letter  XL  recites  Mr  Bowle^*8 
departure  from  Madrid  for  the  city  of 
Burgos;  and  Letter  Xli.  illufirates  the 
remarkable  objects  on  the  road  from  Bur¬ 
gos  to  ihc  provinces  of  Alaba  and  Guyu- 
Icoa,  as  far  as  Irunn,  the  laft  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  towards  France. 

In  Letter  XlIL  we  meet  with  fome 
particulars  concerning  the  iron  mine  of 
Mondragon,  ab  ut  a  league  difi^ot  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  Guypurcoa.— 
It  is  found  in  a  red  clay,  and  producca 
natural  fteel.  It  is  faid  that  this  ore  was 
ufed  for  thofe  famous  f words  which 
Catharine  of  Arragon  prefented  to 
her  confort,  our  Henry  VIIL  fome  cf 
which  ftill  remain  in  repute  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  are  called  Andie 
Ferrara^  from  the  name  of  the  maker. — 
The  ore  of  this  mine  yields  forty  per  cent, 
metal,  though  rather  difficult  to  fufe;  and 
good  (leel  may  be  obtained  from  it  with 
very  little  trouble. 

Letter  XIV.  gives  an  account  of  the 
environs  of  Reinofa,  the  fourcc  of  the 
river  Ebro,  and  the  intended  canal  of 
Cafiile.  Letter  XV.  recites  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  plant  Gryoba,  or 
perennial  leaved  ftrawberry-tree.  Letter 
XVi.  prefents  us  with  a  defeription  of  the 
lordlhip  of  Bifcay,  and  its  produce. -f 
And  Letter  XVII.  contains  reflettions  on 
the  genius  and  characters  of  the  Bifcay- 
ners,  whom  the  author  deferibes  as  greats 
ly  refcmbling  the  ancient  Irifh  in  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.  The  feven  fubfe- 
quent  icticrs  are  rcfpeCtively  employed 
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on  a  (Jefcription  of  the  town  of  Bilboa, 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants;  fttic* 
tures  on  the  injiidicioiis  method  laid 
down  in  the  Spanifh  ordinances  f  r  the 
propagation  of  limber  ;  defeription  of  the 
iron  mines  and  f(  rges  at  Somm^^roftro  in 
Bifeay ;  obfervatious  on  the  copper  mine« 
of  La  Plateila^  in  the  lordfhiji  of  Molina  ; 
the  fourcc  of  the  Tagns  and  its  environs 
dclcribcd  ;  mine  of  cobalt  in  the  valley  of 
Giltau,  in  the  Pyrennccs  of  Arragor^  ; 
obfervations  <  n  an  alliim  mine  near  the 
town  of  Alcaniz,  inArr^gon;  remark¬ 
able  depofitory  of  loflil  bones,  near  the 
vilhgc  of  Conciid  in  Arragon.  This  vil¬ 
lage  18  (ituated  on  a  hill  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  paces  long,  thirty  broad,  and  eighty 
in  depth*  The  top  of  the  hill  is  of  cal¬ 
careous  rock,  more  or  lefs  hard,  in  ft  rata 
of  two  or  three  feet  breadth,  full  of  ter- 
reftrial  and  aquatic  fhelL,  which  appear 
to  be  calcined.  In  the  center  of  the 
fame  rt.cks  arc  bones  o'  oxen  and  horfe^, 
affes  teeth,  and  other  bones  r)f  fmaiicr 
domeffic  animals.  Many  of  the  bones 
appear  in  the  fame  date  with  thofc  found 
in  cemeteries;  others  feem  calcined ;  fomc 
are  folid,  and  others  pulvcrifcd.  The 
thigh  and  fhin  bones  *  f  the  human  race 
have  their  cavities  full  of  a  cryftalline 
matter.  In  many  places  the  horns  of 
cattle  arc  f  nnd  mixed  with  the  bunes. 

[To  tg  continued*^ 

A  Collection  q/z/^eWiLLS  nrjfiukrw<wn 

to  be  extant^  of  the  Kings  and  ^^eens  of 
Engl<<ndi  Princes  and  PAmc^jo/VVale^, 
and  tnjcry  Branch  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
front  the  Reign  of  William Cow- 
queror  to  that  o/Henrv  VII.  exclujive* 
lilth  Explanatory  Notes^  and  a  Gloffary- 
boards*  i8i.  H.  Payne,  London. 

IT  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  biftorian,  who 
wifhes  to  vranlmit  his  works  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  poftctify,  to  colled  his  maU  rials, 
not  fr(  m  the  compilations  rf  his  breihretj, 
but,  whenever  it  is  pofTible,  fmm  origi¬ 
nal  authorities,  from  ad^,  join nals,  char¬ 
ters,  tiialb,  dc'jJs,  letters,  re^iftert^,  pedi¬ 
grees,  mrdals,  :t{^d  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  records.  Autiquitatr a  ('ays  the 
gre^t  Lord  Verulam)  feu  hiftoriarum  re- 
liquis,  l:’.nt  tar.quam  tabulae  naufra.iii, 
quao  hondiK s  iiida!tr>i  &  lagaccs,  ex  ge- 
neilogii-,  faftis  litulis,  numilmaMbus 
archivis.  et  inftriimentis,  tana  puhlio^s 
qi’am  privatis,  a  teinporis  diiuvio  eripiiKit 
5c  confvrvant.*’  Fr.  Bacr-n  de  Auau.eiit. 
Sdent.  ii.  Thc^f,  thei *. fore,  being  the 


proper  fources  of  authentic  infornvciKMi^ 
ou^t  to  be  either  carefully^  prelerved  iiia 
their  original  form,  or,  which  is  inftnitdf 
preferable,  faithfully  anti  corredly  preM- 
ed.  In  this  department  of  literature,  wc. 
are  much  mdebted  to  many  induftri<ia*i 
compilers.  Rymer^s  Ft^dera,  Tharioc*! 
State  Papers,  flu Ih  worth’s  Hiftortcal  CA- 
ledions,  Spclman’s  Concilia,  Sec*  areufir* 
fill  publications,  calculate<l  to  (ix  the  dates 
of  many  important  tranLdions  to  eluci¬ 
date  obfeure  pafi%ge8  in  our  EngH(h  a«»- 
naU,  an  i  dirtd  the  pen  of  the  hiftoriaa 
ill  a  variety  doub'ful  circumftanctR. 

The  editor  of  this  Coiledion  of  WsRt 
may  be  reckoned  among tliefe  JiCTKfado^ 
to  the  public.  He  's  the  firil  who 
given  us  any  thing  on  this  kind,  or  Xht 
fame  regular  and  exterfive  plan,  coefe^ 
quently,  he  has  opened  a  new  (rh<wgh 
not  indeed  a  copiou^i)  foirce  of  iottKi- 
pence,  and  has  contributed  his  mite  fo 
thofe  treafures  of  biiL'rical  learning 
which  we  before  pcfiVfTtd. 

This  Colledion  contains  the  wills  of 
almoft  all  our  Kings,  from  William  the 
Cmiqueror  to  Henry  Vli.  cxcluhve;  and 
about  thirty  others,  made  by  dift'ere?:! 
ptrfonages  belor  g'ng  to  the  royal  family  r 
as,  Lady  Clare,  Edward  theBbck  PrirKT* 
Lionel  Duke  of  C'arence,  John  of  Gau^.r, 
Katharine,  Qjjeen  ot  Henry  V.  Cardinal 
Beautort,  Margaret  Countefs  of  PhlIi*  ' 
mond,  &c. 

The  reader  may  form  a  competent  no¬ 
tion  of  this  publication,  and  the  editoi*t 
views  and  labours,  by  the  following  tz- 
trad  from  the  preface; 

When  the  great  Sobiefk?,  to  whole 
valour,  not  only  Vienna,  but  the  Orrmao 
empire,  owed  its  prefervation  burrt  i  be 
Turkllh  power,  was  afked  in  extremity 
to  make  his  will,  lie  l.iu).'hed  in  the 
of  the  bifhop,  who  had  been  obliged  lo 
take  the  nriolt  lound-about  merh  d  lo 
make  tne  propnf^l,  “  The  mi:,f.rfuire 
cf  royally,^’  faid  t!ie  king,  recollediisj 
himfelf,  “  is,  that  w'e  aie  rot  f-h.yril 
while  we  arc  alive:  a.  d  car.  ii  be  ex’u^f^f’d 
we  fhoidd  be  (obeyed  alter  v\e  aie  dead 

**  Elcdivc  kings  hav’e  not  the  power, 
and  the  o1  uncultivated  noithe‘'*i 

riaTif)ns  have  not  the  idea  of  m  kirg 
piovifioo  for  their  licira,  even  tho«i<a 
they  arc  to  fit.k  at  once  into  a  pnvaie 
rank. 

“  The  kings  of  England  wanted  no 
fuch  oaofii’or  ;  bu*,  citticr  Iroin  »n  tivrs 
ol  jultic€,or  c«^0triLioii,  or  iu  a  millakcu 
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xeal  to  favc  their  fouU  by  a  momentary 
good  deed,  we  fiod  rnoft  ot  them  ready 
enough  to  engage  in  “  the  laft  great  ait 
of  a  wife  man^A  life.*^  The  utmoft  of 
their  ability  was  to  difpofe  of  their 
great  trcalures  among  their  relations, 
fervants,  or  ecclelialtics*  The  G  ’nquefor 
bequeathed  kingdoms  ;  Henry  11.  money 
to  monks  and  nuns;  Henry  I  and  III. 
Edward  I.  atid  III.  money,  jewels,  houfe- 
bold  furniture,  and  charitable  legacies; 
the  unhappy  Richard  li.  in  whole  reign 
it  feems  to  have  been  firlt  allowed  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament  to  our  kings,  their 
heirs  and  fucccir-rs,  to  make  their  wills, 
and  have  them  duly  exccir.ed,  makes  bis 
teflament  in  the  fpint  of  the  times,  and 
at  the  cve’of  a  revidution  which  he  little 
fufpedted,  while  the  usurper  com*  til*  ’  his 
hns  with  all  ttie  contrit*on  he  had  n.cd 
©f.  Henry  V.  exprefles  ail  tliC  anxiety 
of  a  w'ealthy  counjry  geoile:i>an  about 
hisl  rdlhip,*  and  manor  ;  and  hit  monkiih 
fon  devotes  his  teflament  inlircly  to  found 
and  plan  two  colleges. 

“  This  teries  of  mifcellane'^us  and  dif¬ 
ferent  wills  prefents  us  with  many  curious 
particulari.  We  learn  from  them  mure 
of  the  manners  and  private  life  of  our  il- 
lulfrinii  anceftors,  fome  new  faifls  in  their 
public  hiftory,  and  feveral  new  defeents 
in  their  pedigrees.  The  profpe<ff  of  death 
fets  their  lives  in  a  new  point  of  light.— 
Such  is  the  force  of  fuperftition,  however 
the  present  age  thinks  itfelf  above  its 
reach,  that  the  recommendation  (if  the 
foul  to  half  a  dozen  faints  wac  fet  up  as 
a  palliative  for  a  thoufand  crimes.  Men 
left  their  good  works  to  their  laft  mo¬ 
ments,  .died  in  the  midft  of  thefr  fins, 
>vith  every  vicious  impreffion  deeply 
Ramped  on  their  loiils,  till  purgatory  or 
papal  indulgence  ftiould  wear  out. 

“  The  language  of  thefe  wills  is  the 
common  language  of  the  times,  here  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
the  help  of  thofe  excellent  compendious 
gloffaiie^  of  old  French,  pubbOied  by  M. 
Bore!,  M.  Lacombe,  and  Mi  Kelham,  and 
the  mure  extenfive  Latin  one  of  Du  Cange. 

“  The  forms  of  the  bequefts  are  pre- 
cife  and  neivous,  unincumbered  with  the 
trijfts  anci  devilcs  of  modern  times,  more 
advantageous  to  lawyers  than  tcftaiors. 
They  breathe  the  fpiril  of  an  age  when 
the  moft  im  )ortant  grants  and  charters 
were  comprized  in  flips  of  parchment  not 
fiX|inches  fqijare,  aitefted  by  a  croud  of 
witneires  who  feldom  wrote  their  names. 

“  The  prerogative  of  the  Archbifbop 
of  Gauterbury  in  teftameutary  matUri 


extends  to  the  probate  of  granting  admf- 
n-ftralions,  and  all  caufts  thereon  depen¬ 
ding,  where  the  parties  deceafed  were 
podlcfled  of  b^na  nttabilia  (that  is,  effects 
to  the  value  (>f  five  pounds),  in  different 
diocefes,  within  his  province,  except  ia 
the  dioceie  of  London,  where  it  is  ten 
pounds  by  ancient  cornpofition,  and  this 
will  account  for  fo  many  of  the  wills  here 
printed  being  extant  in  the  archiepifcopal 
regiftry  at  Lambeth. 

Thefe,  and  the  regifters  of  the  different 
feen,  which  have  hitherto  been  generally 
et  nfidered  as  mere  records  of  inltitution, 
endowments,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  mat¬ 
ters,  have  in  various  inttaneCs  preftrved 
many  cuHous  particulars  of  our  national 
hiftory.  The  Black  Prince’s  letter  to  ti.c 
Bt'hop  of  Wo’^cefter,  publithed  from  his 
regifter  in  Archxologia,  vol.  i.  p.  212, 
may  be  confidertd  as  a  Gazette  account 
of  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Innumerable 
wdlls,  of  which  this  fmall  faitiple  is  here 
prefented  to  the  curious,  deferve  to  be 
publilhcd,  at  Icaft  in  abftraift  ;  as  Sir 
William  Dugdale  has  done  throughout 
his  Baronage.  Lc  Neve  mentions  two 
rtcorded  upon  the  Claafe  Rolls,  where 
great  numbers  are  prtferved. 

Abufing  the  facred  triift  of  teftamen- 
tary  dirpofiiijn  was  one  of  the  aggrava¬ 
ted  crimes  of  that  egregious  plngiarift 
and  libeller  Edmund  Curl,  who  overleapt 
ail  bounds  that  oppoftd  the  intereft  of 
the  moment.  The  prefent  c.1itor  violates 
no  c onfidcnce  which  the  revolution  of 
feven  centuries  has  not  made  the  property 
of  the  public.  Ambitious  to  contribute 
his  mite  to  that  fpirit  of  hiftoric  invclti- 
gatioQ  that  diftingu’dhes  the  prefent  age, 
he  is  confeioui  of  the  inconapeteiicy  of 
his  fubjeift,  to  yield  him  much  beyond 
the  fame  of  an  antiquary,  when  he  pre¬ 
fents  his  countrymen  with  a  feries  of  w  ills 
made  by  our  fovereigns,  or  the  feveral 
Collateral  branches  of  the  royal  families; 
lome  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  regif- 
ters  and  public  records,  and  mrh  of  the 
others  tranferibed  from  the  archiepifeo- 
pal  regifters  at  Lambeth  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  infpeition  of  the  prefent  libra¬ 
rian,  by  w^hom  the  proof  fiieets  w'ere  in 
part  reviled,  and  the  whole  illultrated 
with  notes  and  a  gloflary  by  other  lear¬ 
ned  friends.’* 

Thefe  volumes  being  written  cither  in 
the  oid  French  or  in  barbarous  Latin, 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  hiftorians  and 
antiquarians  than  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  C* 

[ATfi/a  to  Correfpondents  defer red>^ 


